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Down 
on the Farm... 


There’s something new a-stirring in buying trends 
that’s going to greatly affect local retailers — 
and, indirectly, their local bankers. Be prepared by 
reading the lead article in this issue, to advise 

your local storekeepers how to profit therefrom. 


——_—_ @ ——— 


And as usual—many “helpful hints” on 
loans, correspondent services, and 
more efficient operation, for 


busy bankers. 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 














The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
‘Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value. 


Save With... 








Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 


Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 
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J This current Chase advertisement publi- 


cizes a timely commercial banking service. 


A NEW WAY TO SIMPLIFY 
WAR CONTRACT FINANCING 









The Domestic 
Letter of Credit 


x* «kk * x «Ke 


IF the unusual, pressing conditions of today are such that your company is transacting business with 
concerns which may be little known to you, you can save time, speed your war production and elimi- 
nate many troublesome credit problems by using Domestic Letters of Credit. 

Those in the import and export trade know how vital the Commercial Letter of Credit is to the 
conduct of their business; its use as a domestic instrument is less understood. But this method of ty 
arranging for payment between buyer and seller has specific advantages to both parties when days ; | 
and even hours are so important. You eliminate protracted, and often repeated, credit investigations. the ti 
Transactions may be quickly consummated. Payment is made promptly by the bank when the seller situati 
delivers the required documents with the Letter of Credit. And, to qualified concerns, a Domestic 
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— You obtain immediate consideration from possible — You may request that buyers obtain a Domestic Letter | patron 
suppliers because they are assured of prompt payment. of Credit and eliminate much checking and investigating. ae 
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— You can often buy advantageously because purchases — A confirmed bank Letter of Credit protects you retail 
ase made on a cath basis. against cancellation of an order. Ver, 
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: ; — You have financial security, as possession of the doors, 
— You have all the advantages of buying for cash with- buyer’s Letter of Credit assures prompt payment. B accept, 
out reducing your bank balance until delivery is made. rubbe1 
— You strengthen your financial position with your result 
— Using a Domestic Letter of Credit is simple and the bank if you possess a Letter of Credit prior to delivery of, use, al 
cost is moderate. and payment for, your product. localiz 
the Py 
ESTABLISHED concerns are cordially invited to find out how a Domestic Letter of Credit can nae 
contribute importantly to simplifying and speeding their business operations. Sound, credit-worthy town f 
enterprises in the New York Metropolitan area may inquire directly of the Chase; out-of-town firms the us 
through Chase correspondent banks in their communities. chee 
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Small Town Business Improving 


The shortage of tires and gasoline has caused farmers and others to 
trade in small towns nearer home instead of in larger cities farther 
away, where they went when they could travel without restriction. 


HANGES now taking place in 
bs the merchandising structure 

of American business, due to 
‘the tire shortage and automobile 
situation, are of such proportions 
'as to command the consideration 
\of bankers in every community. 
» This is especially true in the 
' smaller cities and towns, because of 
) the substantial trade increases that 
»are being reported by local retail 
» stores all over the United States. 

A brief history of this trend of 
| patronage toward the smaller places 
should be of interest to all bankers 
who realize what this revolution in 
retail buying actually means. 

Very soon after the Pearl Harbor 
tragedy brought the war to our 
|doors, and immediately following 
acceptance of the fact that closed 
rubber supplies would inevitably 
result in tire rationing for civilian 
use, an article predicting an era of 
localized retail buying appeared in 
the Publishers’ Auxiliary. The pre- 
diction made was to the effect that, 
because farm families and small- 
town families would have to curtail 
the use of their automobiles and, 
eventually, would be using them 
scarcely at all, residents of each 
town and vicinity would soon be 
doing a much larger part of their 
buying in the home stores. 

Every banker knows what the 
buying habits of the local popula- 
tion were up to the time of tire 
rationing. It was the common prac- 
tice of both town and farm families 











By EARL E. SPROUL 


Vice President, Western Newspaper Union, 
Chicago, Illinois 


to drive to other towns and cities 
once or twice a week and, while in 
those places, to buy goods of all 
kinds. This was especially true with 
respect to durable merchandise, 
bargain items, and other products 
not in the emergency class. The 
automobile had caused all too many 
smalltown stores to become mere 
convenience stations where foods, 
drugs, and other things needed in 
a hurry were purchased between 
trips away from home. 

With less driving to county seat 
towns and to cities farther away, it 
was seen that retail buying more 
highly concentrated in the various 
smaller communities was inevitable. 


Wholesale Grocer Survey 


After enough time had passed to 
make the new trend apparent, a 
survey of the wholesale grocery 
trade was made by our organization. 
Reports received from wholesalers 
fully substantiated the prediction 
made soon after the ban on tires 
was announced. The thing expected 
was actually happening. Farmers 
and townspeople were buying more 
at home. Many local stores were 
taking on new life, enlarging and 
freshening up their stocks, improv- 
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ing their properties, increasing their 
advertising. 

The situation confirmed by the 
wholesale firms was further sub- 
stantiated by no less a merchandis- 
ing authority than the A. C. Nielsen 
Company, which finds that the 
small-town stores are the ones 
which stand to benefit from the “de- ~ 
centralization of consumer buying 
due to the tire and fuel shortage.” 

To summarize the case, better 
conditions prevail in the country 
towns of the United States. More of 
the money made at home is being 
spent at home. The small-town mer- 
chant, who may have thought that 
he was being rather unjustly treated 
by neighbors who dashed past his 
door on their way to other trading 
centers, finds that Opportunity is 
knocking. 


Probable Duration Of Tire Shortage 


First, there is plenty of reason 
to believe that tires for average 
civilian use will not be available 
for at least three years—probably 
longer. Even then, the supply will 
nowhere equal the demand. The 
needs of war are too great, and the 
outlook for ample stocks of either 
natural or synthetic rubber too un- 
certain, to permit the return of rub- 
ber supplies to their normal status 
for several more years. 

This means that the present re- 
juvenation of the small town is no 
temporary thing. That it will last 
long enough for people to form a 













new habit, that of buying at home, 
seems certain. How long that new 
habit may endure will depend 
largely upon two conditions: First, 
the length of time required to lure 
farm and town families back to the 
roaming customs into which the 
automobile had led them; and, 
second, the success of small-town 
merchants in serving their cus- 
tomers so that they will not want 
to wander back to distant retail 
“pastures,” which they may have 
thought looked greener than their 
own. 

So, the conclusion is, that our 
country towns are due for a long 
period of retail merchandising ac- 
tivity. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers are so convinced of this that 
many of them are altering their 
sales plans to a degree that no mere 
brief emergency would induce them 
to undertake. Which naturally leads 
to another question: 

Of what significance is this move- 
ment of trade to small-town 
bankers? 

Appreciating the fact that the 
local bank is the center of all local 
commercial activities, and that the 
banker has his finger on the busi- 
ness pulse as no other individual 
can possibly have it, it would seem 
that the question almost answers 
itself. This matter of the small- 
town renaissance is of the utmost 
importance to the banker because 
he can not only profit from it as a 
temporary condition, but can help 
to prolong it so that his town will 
be more prosperous far into the 
future. 

The banker may do this by help- 
ing the retail merchants of his town 
to see that extending the term of 
what started out as an emergency 
situation is entirely up to them. In 
other words, the length of time that 
local buyers stay with the local 
stores, after they are again free to 
drive as far and as often as they 
please, will depend to a great de- 
gree upon the satisfaction they ex- 
perience while trading at their 
home-town stores. 

If local stores manage their serv- 
ices and pricing so that there may 
be little reason for buyers to go 
elsewhere later on, they will hold 
their new-found patronage and thus 
make the present prosperity a per- 
manent condition. 

The local banker would do well 
to point out to the retail merchanis 
of his town the great opportunity 
they now have for not only win- 
ning, but holding, the trade of their 
town and country neighbors. There 
is a fine chance now to prove to ithe 
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people in and near each town that 
their town is the real center of their 
interests and, as such, should be 
supported not only in times of 
crisis but even when other markets 
again become accessible. They have 
an interest in the welfare of that 
community as a whole, so the com- 
mon purpose should be to make tne 
town better and keep it better. 
Pearl Harbor forced the small 
towns of America into the most 
favorable situation they have 
known since the invention of the 
motor car. Each town will reap 
benefits from that favorable situa- 
tion in proportion to its own deter- 
mination and effort. The local 
banker can be of great assistance 
to the business men of his town by 
helping them to realize the magni- 
tude of today’s opportunity. 
Probably it is not out of place to 
suggest to the banker that he dis- 
cuss this matter with the editor of 
the local newspaper. In most towns 
the editor is keenly aware of the 
situation, because it was called to 
his attention very soon after the 


What Bankers Say 


THE editor of Bankers Monthly 

asked bankers in smaller places 
what increase, if any, has been 
noticed in local trade. Following are 
interesting extracts from their let- 
ters: 


* * * 


Since Worland is the largest town 
in the Big Horn Basin, I believe 
that we are more in the position of 
the larger city, as we have a trade 
area of about 50 miles. The result 
here has been that many of our 
customers are buying in the smaller 
towns closer to their farms, which 
tends to decrease our business, 
rather than increase it. 

We have two or three small towns 
approximately twenty-five miles 
from here, and the merchants in 
these places report an increase of 
business from their local farmers. 
Formerly, a large percentage of this 
business came to Worland.—L. 
Heron, cashier, Farmers State Bank 
of Worland, Wyo.—Pop. 2,710. 

ae 

Our clothing merchants report 
an increase of 30-35% over last 
year; the hardware stores—20%; 
and grocery stores—15-20%. 

There is a shortage of skilled 
workers here, as the majority of 
them have moved to Portland, Ore- 
gon, where they are working in the 
shipyards. The present outlook for 





tire ban was made known. Almogs 
immediately, scores of editors ang 
publishers wrote that they wer 
aware of what was happening anj 
would co-operate with their loca 
merchants in every possible way, 

Incidentally, the tire shortag 
has caused these publishers to log 
a considerable amount of automo. 
bile, tire, and gasoline advertising] 
revenue, hence the opportunity ti 
help justify more advertising on th 3 
part of retail merchants is not be.) 
ing overlooked by them. r 

The local banker, newspaper man 3 
and merchants may now well con.) 
stitute in each town a progres) 
committee. America’s foundation) 
rest largely in rural and small-town)” 
soil. The preservation of small. 
town prosperity is an_ all-im.) 
portant factor in the preservation . 
of the American way of life. Fo 
this reason, it appears that the re 
birth of rural communities as 
result of tire shortages is as vital ti 
bankers as it is to others direct) 
concerned. 


crops is very favorable and price 
will be firm. 

Due to the rubber shortage anij 
the contemplated gas _ rationing 
people are not driving their can} 
to Portland, and consequently they} 
are purchasing more goods here ay 
home.—E. L. Paldanius, V. P. ani 
cashier, First National Bank, For- 
est Grove, Ore.—Pop. 2,449. 

—O—- - 

We have made inquiry, regari-} 
ing the increase in local trade, ani) 
from what we can find out, there i 
no difference, so far, as they stil 
are running their cars, althoug 
not quite so much. If anything thos 
people living in the smaller town 
do not come to Butler as much 8 
they did, and probably these cour) 
try town stores are doing a littl 
more. We have lost four or five cus 
tomers on loans and deposits, whet 
the customer lived in a_ smalle 
town and will do their busines 
with the smaller bank in the tow: 
—H. H. Lisle, cashier, First Ne 
tional Bank, Butler, Mo. Pop. 2,95! 

—0— 

There seems to be a definite it 
crease of business—estimates Iv 
from 5 to 15%.—F. C. Hartsock 
cashier, Milford National Baw 
Milford, Ohio.—Pop. 2,139. 

(1) 

In the writer’s opinion, our me! 
chants have suffered somewhat dv 
to the tire shortage. We are 
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Farm transportation 
horsepower is being 
expressed in units of 
ONE and TWO, these 
days. Consequently, 
when Dobbin backs 
into the shafts of the 
old family buggy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Farmer are 
heading for the nearest 
trading center. 


only sizable town in the county 
and naturally represent the hub of 
our trade territory. In my opinion, 
the tire restrictions have caused 
people to buy more in the smaller 
communities and at country stores. 
—R. N. Hasling, cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Aitkin, Minn.— 
Pop. 2,063. 
—0-- 

I discussed this matter with sev- 
eral of our merchants and they all 
told me this: Those folks who had 
previously gone to Grand Island, a 
town of about 15,000 population 
and some 20 miles from here, are 
now doing more trading in Aurora. 
We are a county seat town and our 
population is around 2,500. In this 
county, there are several small 
towns, such as Giltner, Hampton, 
and Stockham, and they tell me 
that they notice that business has 
increased considerably with them. 
In the past, quite a number of these 
folks had driven to Aurora to shop. 
None of them that I talked to could 
say about what percent of increase 
there had been but they all felt 
there had been some.—Frank M. 
Farr, cashier, First National Bank, 
Aurora, Neb.—Pop. 2,419. 

—-0—~ 

I should estimate that our local 
merchants have had about a 10% 
increase in their business, partly 
due to the tire shortage and partly 
to the fact that many of our local 
people are working at various 
nearby plants engaged in Govern- 
ment contracts—N. P. Eveleth, 
president, Ocean National Bank, 
Kennebunk, Maine.—Pop. 2,200. 

ae 

Comment here is that there is a 
slight upturn in the general mer- 
chandising trade. Medical doctors 
report more calls to the isolated 
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parts of the county, presumably on 
the theory that the doctor can get 
more tires—R. C. Lyon, cashier, 
First National Bank, Paintsville, 
Kentucky.—Pop. 2,324. 

a 

In discussing this matter with a 
few of our business men, I find 
that although their business has 
been good so far this year they do 
not attribute the situation entirely 
to the tire shortage but rather to 
the fact that purchases are being 
made in anticipation of bans on the 
major items such as refrigerators, 
washing machines, and so on. One 
or two estimate that the business 
gained by local people not driving 
into the larger places will be offset 
by customers from the smaller out- 
lying towns remaining in their own 
little town. 

Although driving speed seems to 
have been reduced, we do not notice 
a decrease of autos on our streets 
at this date—H. Visser, cashier, 
First National Bank, Hawarden, Ia. 
—Pop. 2,681. 

aa 

The largest increase of business 
seems to have been made by the 
chain stores, as they report about 
20% increase over a year ago. The 
independent merchant’s is some- 
what less, possibly a 10% increase. 





It is true that people are shop- 
ping closer to home in order to con- 
serve tires—E. H. Meier, cashier, 
First National Bank, Brush, Colo.— 
Pop. 2,481. 

0 

While our bank deposits have in- 
creased from $924,000 to $1,200,000 
within the last 14 months, we at- 
tribute the increased dollar volume 
to two facts. 

1. Increased value of livestock 
sold. 

2. Our three pine sawmills have 
been working at capacity for the 
last year—R. F. Mollner, V. P. and 
cashier, First National Bank, Prine- 
ville, Ore.—Pop. 2,358. 

0 

By comparing the first four 
months of this year with those of 
last year, I find that our average 
checking deposits this year are 29% 
greater. Then I compared the total 
deposit tickets, checks on us, and 
checks payable away during the 
same periods and find that there is 
an increase of 9%. Profits, I am 
sorry to say, do not show any great 
increase. These figures do show that 
there has been a larger volume of 
business handled by the bank. 

I have questioned some of our 
merchants and they seem to feel 

(Continued on page 406) 
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These Nine Banks Co-operate In 
Using Correspondent Bank Services 


In order to use the many services available in the city correspondent banks more 
effectively, nine Wisconsin institutions —one in each of nine towns—hold regular 
meetings to discuss and make use of information secured from city experts. 


E EXECUTIVES of small 

financial institutions have 

been under a handicap in the 
efficient management of market in- 
vestment portfolios. In the larger 
banks, the officer has the advantage 
of an investment research depart- 
ment. Additionally, he is able to 
discuss with men from his own in- 
stitution problems related to invest- 
ment procedure. He is also fortified 
in the knowledge that these men are 
entirely familiar with the subject 
under consideration, and may well 
be experts in the field. 

Recognizing this, and knowing 
that large city banks were happy 
for an opportunity to assist their 
correspondent banks, we decided to 
avail ourselves of those services to 
the fullest extent. 

The “we” includes seven Wiscon- 
sin country banks. In September of 
1938, these banks joined by written 
agreement to effect the organization 
of The Chippewa Valley Club to 
foster a better understanding of 
market investment holdings, and to 
formulate investment policies to 
which they all might adhere. 

There was no common stockhold- 
ing interest in any of these institu- 
tions. We are just as individual as 
any like group of banks that one 
might pick at random. In size, we 
ran from $550,000 to $1,130,000. 
With regard to location and terri- 
tory, the Club membership is scat- 
tered in a triangular area; the 
vertex of this triangle is approxi- 
mately seventy miles from the base, 
and the base is roughly forty-five 
miles long. 

Once a month the selected repre- 
sentatives of this group of banks 
meet to discuss investments. The 
men who attend the meetings are 
those who are charged with the 
management of the market port- 
folio. In the event that this desig- 
nated and selected representative 
finds it impossible to attend, he is 
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By G. O. THORPE 


Vice President, First and Lumberman's 
National Bank of Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


obligated to send a substitute. Two 
consecutive absences automatically 
retires any bank as a member of 
the Club. 

Under the rules of the organiza- 
tion, this same investment officer 
is obligated to have his city corre- 
spondent bank review his invest- 
ment portfolio at least once every 
60 days. His bank has committed 
him in writing to this procedure. In 
order that not too many members 
visit the same bank, the member- 
ship has agreed to abide as far as 


CO-OPERATION 


These bankers believe that “travel is 


broadening’—and practice it by visit- 
ing each other's banks at frequent 
intervals to study at first hand how 
other methods and policies operate. 


possible by a schedule for such trips, | 


to be set up at each monthly meet- § 


ing of the Club. 
The Club’s officers are: a 
vice president, and treasurer. 


office of secretary was created, as | 


the president was assigned those 
duties. Subsequent to each meeting, 
the president forwards to each of 
the members the minutes of the 
meeting, setting forth the policies 
which were adopted, information 
as to issues which were discussed, 
and other matters which came be- 
fore the membership. 

In addition to his duties as sec- 
retary, the president is required to 
make a monthly contact by personal 
visitation with a correspondent 
bank. If he chooses to visit one of 
the banks with which his own insti- 
tution is not associated, the club 
member whose correspondent he 
visits makes such contacts possible 
either by a letter of introduction, by 
arrangement with such bank at the 
time of its own visitation, or by 
ordinary communication. If the 
president finds that he is unable to 
make such monthly contact, he may 
designate one member of the group 
to make it for him. 

A list of each bank’s holdings is 
filed with the president, and this F 
list is supplemented every thirty | 
days with changes. A complete de- 
scription of each issue is required, 
but the holdings are shown only in 
par amounts. The Club is not inter- 
ested in the banks carrying figure, 
as we prefer to treat each issue 
solely upon the merit of the indus- 
try and the credit standing of the 
obligor. At no time have we pul- 
chased securities for appreciation. 

New additions to the investment 
account of any member must have 
the approval of either a member's 
correspondent, the Club itself, or its 
president. It is required that addi- 
tions of this nature be reported 
the office of the Club president 
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within 10 days from the date of 
purchase. All local issues, however, 
are excluded from this agreement. 
Naturally, each member was given 
a specified period of time in which 
to bring its portfolio within the in- 
vestment recommendations adopted 
by the Club. Six months was 
granted for this operation. However, 
it was agreed that at the end of this 
six month’s period, the list of secu- 
rities held by each bank would be 
open for the inspection of the mem- 
bers of the organization. After we 
got under way it was less than three 
months before the members were 
swapping information back and 
forth as to the specific issues which 
they held. 

Each member agreed to abide by 
the investment policies and prin- 
ciples adopted by a majority of the 
banks in the organization. 


The selection of issues to be pur- 
chased within the limits of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, however, was 
left to the individual discretion of 
each member bank. Each bank does 
its own buying and selling, chooses 
its own broker or correspondent 
bank or agent to perform this func- 
tion. 

Naturally, it would not do for 
such a group of banks to get to- 
gether to discuss issues and invest- 
ment policies and have any of its 
members imparting that informa- 
tion to other banks in the area to 
which they might be friendly. Con- 
sequently, all such information must 
remain the sole property of the 
banks associating themselves in this 
organization. 

The decision as to the expendi- 
tures which may be necessary suc- 
cessfully to operate the Club was 





left discretionary with the repre- 
sentative officer of each member 
bank. 

The principle of majority rule is 
strictly followed and a representa- 
tion of 50% of the membership con- 
stitutes a quorum. Any bank deviat- 
ing from the investment policy or 
investment suggestion adopted by 
the organization must place on file 
in writing with the president of the 
Club the fact that it is not concur- 
ring in such policies or investments 
and must name the issue or issues 
which are held contrary to the Club 
recommendations. 

Finally, it was agreed that no 
responsibility would attach to this 
association, its officers, or individ-. 
ual members as to any action taken 
or recommended. Each member 
bank assumed all responsibility with 
respect to purchase and sale of in- 





Highlights Of The Plan To Use Correspondent Services 


1. The banks associated them- 
selves by a formal agreement 
under the title, The Chippewa 
Valley Club.” 


2. All agreed that each bank 
would require that its invest- 
ment officer contact through 
personal visitation, its corres- 
pondent bank in either Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, or 
Chicago, at least every 60 days, 
and take up with that corres- 
pondent its investment portfolio. 


3. Each bank president is re- 
quired to make monthly per- 
sonal contacts with either the 
correspondent banks of his own 
institution or the correspondent 
banks of any of the institutions 


associating themselves in the 
Club. 


4. Each bank agreed to abide 
by the investment policies and 
principles adopted by a majority 
of banks within this organiza- 
tion—these having reference 
primarily to quality and matur- 
ity. 

5. All agreed that the selec- 
tion of issues to be purchased 
within the limits set forth in No. 
4 is to be left to the discretion of 
each bank. 


6. All agreed that each bank 
would send its executive officer 
on investments, or a substitute, 
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to each monthly meeting of the 
organization. 


7. All agreed that each bank 
would furnish the president of 
this organization with a com- 
plete list of its securities and 
would supplement that, at least 
every 30 days, with respect to 
additions or deletions; such list 
is to show the part amount, and 
give a complete description of 
each issue held. 


8. a. All agreed that each 
bank would, within a six-months’ 
period, and subject to such sub- 
sequent action as the organiza- 
tion may take, bring its portfolio 
within the investment recom- 
mendations to be adopted at the 
first regular meeting of the Chip- 
pewa Valley Club. 


b. All agreed that at the 
end of six months from the 
above date, the list of securities 
held by each bank would be 
open for the inspection of the 
entire organization. 


9. All agreed that new invest- 
ments made by each bank 
would have the approval of 
either the organization, its presi- 
dent, or one of the correspon- 
dent banks. All local issues are 
excluded from this agreement. 


10. All agreed that any bank 
deviating from the investment 


policies or investment sugges- 
tions adopted by this organiza- 
tion should place on file in 
writing with the president of the 
organization, the fact that it is 
not concurring in such policies 
or investments, and state in the 
communication the issue or 
issues which are being held 
contrary to recommendation. 


11. All agreed that any infor- 
mation as to policy or policies 
formulated by the organization, 
or with regard to any specific 
issue or issues, is to remain the 
sole property of the banks asso- 
ciating themselves in the Chip- 
pewa Valley Club. 


12. Each bank does its own 
buying and selling, and chooses 
its own broker, correspondent 
bank, or agent to perform this 
function. 


13. Not over 12 banks may be 
included in the organization. 


14. It was agreed that no re- 
sponsibility should attach to this 
association, its officers, or indi- 
vidual members, as to any 
actions taken or recommended. 
Each member bank assumes all 
responsibility with respect to its 
own purchases and sales of 
securities or investments recom- 
mended by the association or 
otherwise. 
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CO-OPERATION 


Working on the theory that “several minds are better than one”, these bankers meet 
regularly to discuss their common problems and to set up uniform investment policies. 


vestments recommended by the as- 
sociation, or otherwise. 

The banks who joined the Club 
signed articles of agreement, and 
had their membership approved by 
a resolution of the bank’s board of 
directors. 

There is an understanding that 
only one bank from a city may be 
a member. The rivalry which may 
exist between two or more banks 
in the same city and the hesitancy 
which would result therefrom in 
the discussion of issues, made it 
mandatory that this regulation be 
adopted. 

Our longest meeting came at the 
start of the Club’s operation. It was 
not unusual for a meeting to run 
from two o’clock in the afternoon 
until midnight or even later. A very 
large share of the necessary elimi- 
nation of unfavorable holdings has 
been made, and our meetings now 
normally run from three o’clock in 
the afternoon until about nine 
o’clock in the evening. 

The first order of business is a 
detailed discussion of the economic 
situation of the country. We then 
follow with a report of the members 
as to their visits with their corre- 
spondents during the preceding 
month. Industries and issues are the 
next items for discussion. One meet- 
ing may be confined entirely to 
government obligations, another to 
municipals, and still others to vari- 
ous types of corporate securities. 
The conclusion of each meeting is 
always reserved to outline the 
Club’s policies. 

The schedule of meetings for the 
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year always contains two sessions 
which are specifically reserved. At 
one of these meetings, each repre- 
sentative is requested to invite one 
of his directors. At the other, a 
junior officer is requested to attend. 
The former meeting is held for the 
purpose of granting at least one 
member of the board of each bank 
an opportunity to observe the Club’s 
operation. In the instance of the 
junior officer’s meeting, we know 
that those of us now representing 
our respective banks will not al- 
ways be in a position to do so. Con- 
sequently, we wish some one to 
follow us who is familiar with our 
procedure. 

The early meetings were confined 
entirely to a discussion of market 
investments. Our first problem was 
the elimination of undesirable hold- 
ings and this problem in our case 
was confined almost entirely to rails. 
The problem of railroad obligations 
has been largely eliminated, and in 
our latter meetings we have found 
an opportunity to discuss other sub- 
jects related to bank operations. 
Some of these subjects have been 
the various forms of taxes, wages, 
and hours, social security, forms, 
legal questions, ways of handling 
various matters within the bank, 
and loans. 

A major portion of the funds 
obtained from the liquidation of 
undesirable holdings has found re- 
placement in the loan field. We have 
laid particular stress on the mem- 
bership exerting every effort in its 
procurement of loans to properly 
service its area from that viewpoint. 


As an indication of what can be 
accomplished along this line, only 
today this bank received an invita- 
tion to participate in a line of credit 
in the amount of $30,000. This was 
the excess of what the bank sub- 
mitting it was able to provide. 
Formerly, this line had been taken 
care of by one of the larger city 
correspondent banks and the bor- 
rower could have obtained the same 
accommodation from the city bank 
this year. Now the earnings from 
this overline will go into the profits 
of the banks associating themselves 
in this organization. There is one 
other such line in which three of the 
members are interested and partici- 
pating, and another in which two 
members are extending the required 
credit. 

About two years ago, the Club as 
a unit, purchased a $128,000 refund- 
ing issue of the waterworks depart- 
ment in. the city in which one of its 
members was located. This issue 
was a general obligation, in addi- 
tion to being a water revenue. (Un- 
der the Wisconsin laws, a 5% 
limitation on debt as against as- 
sessed valuation is mandatory.) The 
savings effected amounted to about 
.6%, in other words, a yield of 2.10 
as against 1.50. The obligations 
were serial in nature and are being 
retired annually over a _ ten-year 
period. 

A series of four meetings was 
provided for discussion of factors 
of increase and decrease as they 
affected the changes that occurred 
in the statement of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. Mr. Otis R. Preston, 
assistant vice president of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, © 


prepared and presented the subject 
material. Each of these meetings 
was held in the directors’ room of 
one of the members—a different 
place each month. 

From the men who met with us, 
and they represented either a corre- 
spondent bank or a brokerage office 
(in only a few instances the latter), 
we learned that a great deal of free 
published material could be ob- 
tained. This was supplemented by 
similar information obtained by one 
of the members while he was in 
attendance at the sessions of the 
Graduate School of Banking. Some 
of the items of free material con- 
sisted of a Government Letter, 
Securities of the United States 
Government and its Instrumental- 
ities, United States Government 
securities, a review of financing 
operation and price record, the 
bulletin of the Treasury Depart- 
ment (which is an analysis of re- 
ceipts and disbursements, composi- 
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tion of the public debt, capital 
movements, and monetary data, and 
other treasury statistics). Mundy’s 
Earning Power of Railroads, Evans 
Stillman Equipment Trust Securi- 
ties booklet, Weekly reports of Car 
Loadings of the American Railroads, 
and a number of others that are 
supplied upon request. 

During certain years of the Club’s 
operation, we subscribed as a unit to 
Bondex bulletins, Poors Stocks and 
Bond Bulletins, and four manuals 
issues by Moody’s, namely Govern- 
ment and Municipals, Public Utili- 
ties, Railroad, and Industrial. Each 
member of the Club receives Rus- 
sel F. Prudden’s Digest of Invest- 
ments and Banking Opinion— 
a weekly publication. 

A master list of the Club’s hold- 
ings is filed at one of our corre- 
spondent banks. That institution 
furnishes us with reports from its 
analytical department on the hold- 
ings of the individual members of 
the Club. These reports are for- 
warded direct to the office of the 
Club president. At his office, a route 
sheet is attached, and each bank 
receiving it in turn, forwards it to 
the bank whose names appear sub- 
sequent to its own on that sheet. 
No bank is allowed to hold a report 
longer than two days. The last bank 
returns it for incorporation into the 
Club’s permanent file. 

At our local meetings, at one time 
or another, we have had represen- 
tatives from the various city corre- 
spondents. Representatives of stock 
exchange houses in both Chicago 
and the Twin Cities have also met 
with us. 

The membership has gone in a 
body on trips to Chicago, Madison, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul. In our Chicago trip, we dis- 
cussed our problems with officers of 
the American National Bank and 
Trust Company, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
and the First National Bank. 

At Minneapolis we did the same 
with the Federal Reserve Bank, the 
First National Bank and Trust 
Company, and the Northwestern 
National Bank and Trust Company. 

Our meeting in St. Paul was with 
officers of the First National Bank 
and the First Service Corporation. 
The Milwaukee and Madison meet- 
Ings took place during the Mid- 
Winter Conference and the Univer- 
sity conference respectively of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association. 

On February 22 of this year, we 
met in St. Paul the day previous to 
the meeting of Wisconsin Bankers 
Association’s Group One. For three 
hours on that Sunday afternoon we 
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were privileged to listen and ques- 
tion Mr. G. Sidney Houston, econ- 
omist of the First Service Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Lee Sauer, assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank 
of St. Paul, who is in charge of the 
bank advisory department, Mr. K. 
T. Martin, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, and Mr. Joe 
Downes of the same institution, both 
of whom are in the bank advisory 
division there. 

The benefit of these outside trips 
is obvious. It enables us to discuss 
all industry and all types of invest- 
ment with men whose occupation 
it is to handle only specific fields. 
We are thus permitted to talk with 
men who handle only governments— 
others who concentrate on munic- 
ipals, and still others in the various 
types of corporate securities; also 
men who handle only certain indus- 
try situations. 


Under our plan of operation, the 
selected representatives of each 
bank are the investment committee 
comparable to that in larger insti- 
tutions. They are men in identical 
situations facing similar problems 
in like territory, discussing mutual 
complex circumstances. It is our 
feeling that our membership under- 
stands their problems, and the pro- 
gram not only benefits the bank but 
is also a process of education of im- 
measurable worth to the individual. 
The research department of the city 
correspondents has become also our 
research department. 


There are no paid officers. A 
monthly remuneration not to ex- 
ceed $20 is paid to the young lady 
who does the secretarial and filing 
work. In each of the first two years, 
the Club operated on a budget of 
$50 per member per year. In the 
third year of operation, the cost was 
$75 per member. 


At the present time, we have nine 
members. The agreement provides 
that at no time shall the member- 
ship be in excess of 12. We felt that 
the Club should not get so large as 
to become unwieldy. Then too, 
with a larger number, there would 
naturally follow a great deal more 
of discussion and less could be ac- 
complished. 


The Club plan in no way destroys 
the functioning of an investment 
committee in each of the member 
banks. These committees still make 
the selection of issues, but the issues 
must be approved as previously 
outlined if they are to qualify as 
acceptable to the Club organization. 
Any bank investment committee 
must also give consideration to the 


Club policies with regard to matur- 
ities and percentages of government 
holdings. 

The fundamental policies of the 
Club have not changed since they 
were originally made the fatter part 
of 1938. Primary is the spacing of 
maturities, with ten years as the 
outside limit. In the case of munic- 
*ipal obligations the limitation on 
maturities is that they must come 
due by December 31, 1945. At least 
50% of any member bank’s bond 
account must be in government ob- 
ligations. They can be either direct 
or guaranteed. The one exception 
to the ten-year outside maturity 
maximum is in instances where a 
member has eliminated a long-term . 
corporate security. As a replace- 
ment of this latter investment, no 
limitation is placed on the govern- 
ment security which replaces it. 

One of the questions we are 
always asked is what have we ac- 
complished. From a standpoint of 
figures, the following information is 
submitted in par amounts as evi- 
dence of the improvement that has 
been reflected. 


GOVERNMENTS MUNICIPALS 


CO Fe tiated $ 592,375.00 220,921.00 
TO hiscinceient 675,775.00 308,753.00 
Dec. 1940 ........000 776,700.00 512,482.00 
WOR wciesiocen 1,424,900.00 274,070.00 
UTILITIES RAILS 
CR HI wiencccicn $250,000.00 349,300.00 
WI csiciiaceiies 68,000.00 250,000.00 
a, ere 46,000.00 122,000.00 
[je 22,225.00 95,400.00 
FOREIGNS INDUSTRIALS 
CO Fa ctinintanceta $40,000.00 339,300.00 
WE sntsnsssnnrionss 46,000.00 199,900.00 
Dnt, TIED cocccccccscicens 19,000.00 64,800.00 
WN Gitckiceeies 8,600.00 39,800.00 
CASH 
AND DUE 
FROM BANKS 
SF iitidsisitintticniiiiaiicis $1,560,000.00 
WE ic ccccntininnicocbeieuibicanaee 1,760,000.00 
Nc esesnitenstiinandssnaceancdicntiousmei 3,004,000.00 
WE scsisenisdinacicantaleiicaamad 2,677 000.00 
LOANS DEPOSITS 
Bee 1908.......... $2,500,000.00 5,280,000.00 
WO pictcccas 2,830,000.00 5,640,000.00 
i. ane 3,622,000.00 7,561,000.00 
WOREE scacinines 4,616,000.00 8,566,000.00 


One of the reasons for the in- 
creases that took place in cash and 
due from banks and deposits in the 
year 1940 was because one of the 
club member units took over an- 
other bank in the same city. This 
takeover had the effect of raising 
loans $340,000, Cash $1,310,000, and 
bonds $50,000. Deposits were in- 
creased by $1,740,000. The figures 
given above are for the original 
seven members. 

With regard to rails, $11,000 of 
the figure given is in the form of 

(Continued on page 409) 
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We Make Loans For Car Repairs 


This California bank has kept up its volume of automobile loans 
since new automobiles have not been available, by lending for exten- 
sive car repairs. After all, this is the same type of credit and any bank 
can benefit itself by serving in this way under the changed conditions. 4 


sentative from the bank. He has 

a plan to finance car repairs 
which I believe will bring you more 
business.” Thus the wholesale auto 
parts salesman introduced me to 
Joe, who, incidentally, was in a 
grease pit hammering away at some 
vital part of a car. 

Joe stopped hammering, looked 
up at us from between the bumper 
and the floor, and said, “Look, 
Charlie, I’ve got all the business I 
can handle—on a cash basis—and 
the credit business can go to some 
other place. I don’t want any part 
of it.” “But Joe,” said my friend, 
“Won't you at least listen to his 
story? He won’t bite you, even 
though he is a banker.” 

That seemed to strike Joe’s funny 
bone, for he laughed heartily, 
climbed out of the pit and said, 
“Mister, you must have something, 


J= I want you to meet a repre- 


By 
EDWARD G. BARCOME 


Security-Firet National Bank, 
Los Angeles, California 


for Charlie knows how I feel toward 
this credit business. I’ve got stuff on 
my books that I’ll never collect, and 
I’m on paper that makes me feel 
uneasy. Seems to me you bankers 
are coming around rather late in the 
day. I didn’t know you touched this 
kind of stuff. Thought you left it to 
the finance companies. But let’s 
have it, and make it brief, for this 
car has to be out of here by noon.” 

This was my cue to come in. All 
my carefully prepared speech went 
out the window, and I said, “The 
plan, in words of one syllable, is 





this: You do not handle the oA 
work, the credit statement is re & 
duced to its simplest form, and we? 
buy your paper without recourse 
to you.” % 

Joe looked as if he didn’t believe § 
his ears, wiped the grease from his © 
hands and said, “Come on in the ® 
office. Tell me more about it. The} 
car can wait.” 

So, with apologies to the customer 
who wanted his car by noon, we) 
proceeded to explain in detail to Joe 
how the car repair loan plan® 
worked. The next day, we approved 
a loan for $100 from this garage, 
and on the application Joe com- 
mented that he would have had to 
turn the job down if our plan had 
not been available. Thus, the garage 7 
increases its business, the whole- 
sale parts dealer sells more parts 
and the bank gets a loan. 

Some 100 calls were made on the 
Joes, Jims, and Jakes of the auto 
repairing fraternity, and in each# 
case, the plan was welcomed as be- 
ing practical, reasonable as to rate, 
and designed to fill a definite need § 
in the present situation. 

What are the underlying reasons 
for making car repair loans? How 
does a car repair loan fit into the 
present scheme of things? 

For years, the American public © 
has depended on the automobile for § 
transportation. It is a necessity anda § 
deeply ingrained part of the Ameri- | 
can way of life. It is generally ac- § 
ceptable as collateral for a loan and 
experience has shown that a caf 
owner will go to great lengths to 
protect his equity in his car. When 
government regulations prohibited 
the manufacture and sale of new 
automobiles, it was instantly ret- 
ognized that the car owner would 
have to spend more than what was 
normally spent to maintain the caf 
in good operating condition and (0 
prolong its life. The rubber restric- 
tions made additional precautions 
necessary. 

Investigation revealed that most 
automobile repair men preferred t0 
do business on a cash basis and if 
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a relatively small percentage of 
cases resorted to carrying customers 
on open account. It was also found 
that the average auto repair shop 
neither had the time nor the facil- 
ities to handle a customer’s request 
for financing. The “red tape” created 
a barrier to the co-operation of the 
auto repair man with the financial 
institution. Some of this credit 
business was done, but several un- 
favorable features of the financing 
procedure created reluctance on the 
part of the auto repair man to par- 
ticipate. The result was that, in 
many cases, car repair jobs were 
turned down because the customer 
was unable to pay cash and the auto 
repair man was indifferent to his 
request for assistance in arranging 
financing acceptable to both. He had 
all the cash business he could do, 
so why worry about the customer 
who wanted financing. 


In deciding to offer a car repair 
loan plan to garages, the problem 
was to eliminate “red tape,” offer 
the service at attractive rates, and 
create a desire on the part of the 
auto repair man actively to co-op- 
erate. The elimination of “red tape” 
was accomplished by reducing the 
credit statement to its simplest 
terms and asking the garage owner 
to telephone the essential informa- 
tion to the bank. Then the loaning 
officer will investigate the applicant, 
and either approve or reject the re- 
quest. If approved, the note made 
payable to the dealer and other 
necessary papers are prepared and 
mailed to the garage owner. Upon 
completion of the job, he has the 
borrower sign and then executes 
the assignment without recourse. 


When the note is received by the 
bank, a check is mailed to the gar- 
age owner for the total amount of 
his bill. The financing charge to the 
borrower is $6.00 per $100 of loan 
per year, repayable in twelve equal 
payments. This compares with the 
personal loan rate which has been 
in effect for some time. Of course, 
the offer to buy, without recourse, 
the paper created by the garage 
owner made the plan attractive to 
him, as he could continue to do busi- 
ness on a cash basis and at the same 
time handle increasing requests for 
credit by suggesting a financing 
plan reasonable as to rate and with 
a minimum of routine. It appealed 
to his customer, for he generally 
likes to deal with a bank and is not 
required to transfer title to his car. 


It can be seen that the plan is a 
modification of the personal loan. 
The granting of credit is predicated 
almost entirely on the financial 
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How Repair Loans 
Are Handled 


1. The plan is explained to 
garage owners. 


2. The garage men suggest the 
plan to customers, and when 
repairs are rather extensive, the 
bill seems less to the customer 
because he thinks of the size of 
the monthly payment rather than 
of the size of the total bill. 


3. The credit is investigated 
in the same way as a credit for 
a used car. 


4. The security is the same as 
for used-car financing. 


5. The note is taken without 
recourse to the garage owner so 
his business is on a cash basis. 


6. The car-owner is pleased 
because it is easier for him to 
pay his bill. 


7. The bank gets a 6% loan. 





standing of the individual, how he 
pays his bills, and his general repu- 
tation. The car is secondary. In 
making this type of loan, we are in 
no different position than in mak- 
ing a personal loan to pay doctor 
bills. We are making it possible for 
a car owner to have his car repaired 
at reasonable cost and thus provide 
additional work for the garage 
owner. At the same time, the plan 
will contribute greatly to the main- 
tenance of efficient transportation 
in an area extremely vital to our 
war effort. 

While not all banks are offering 
an installment loan service on an 
indirect basis exactly comparable to 
what we are doing, it is certain that 
a majority of banks are constantly 
seeking new types of service in the 
consumer credit field. Some banks 
have featured personal loans to 
customers only, while others have 
developed a volume of automobile 
loans. Still others have pursued an 
all-inclusive program, seeking every 
type of direct and indirect loan. And 
there are some banks which have 
done very little, if any, business in 
the consumer credit field. Over the 
past 10 years, however, banks have 
turned increasingly to installment 
loans as a means of replenishing 
rapidly decreasing revenues from 
older, tried and true sources. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the experi- 
ence of banks which have engaged 


in installment financing has been 
good, as measured by public reac- 
tion, revenue obtained, and loss 
ratios. 

That was the picture up until the 
time war was declared.-A new set 
of conditions, which are now oper- 
ative largely because of our war 
effort, has caused banks to modify 
their installment loan program in 
many particulars. Those which have 
operated successful consumer credit 
departments in the past are gen- 
erally eager to develop new services 
demanded under a war economy. To 
the impelling reasons of mainte- 
nance of revenue, service to cus- 
tomer, and obligation to continue 
in the consumer credit field, there 
has been added another reason. This 
may be expressed as an obligation 
on the part of banks to conduct their 
installment loan departments on a 
basis of rendering a sound service 
to the public in supplying so-called 
retail credit to individuals in a 
manner calculated to promote a suc- 
cessful conclusion to our war effort. 

With these considerations in 
mind, a bank can, with proper 
safeguards, conduct its small loan 
business to the end that practically 
every loan it makes will contribute 
directly or indirectly to the ultimate 
success of our war effort. A riveter 
in an airplane factory may conceiv- 
ably drive more rivets per hour if 
he has been able to obtain a loan 
to pay the doctor bills in connection 
with sudden illness in his family. 
How to pay increasing taxes may be 
troubling one of our production 
soldiers in the shipyards. His bank 
could and should help him solve this 
problem. In the same category is 
placed the car repair loan. It is typi- 
cal of the kind of service which a 
bank can offer in its search for rev- 
enues to replace those lost to it by 
rapidly changing conditions, and at 
the same time it is a service con- 
sistent with the national war effort, 
which all of us must place foremost 
in our minds. 


Trust Opportunities Now 


Never before has there been such 
an opportunity for trust promotion 
as there is today. The reticence of 
business men normally to talk about 
their personal affairs has given 
way to an eagerness to discuss such 
matters in an effort to find a solu- 
tion to the problem of personal in- 
vestment and property manage- 
ment in these uncertain times.— 
Brig. General Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice president, The Cleveland Trust 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| Prospects For Loans 


To Shirt Manufacturers 


Here, a manufacturer of long experience who has had satisfactory co-op- 
eration from banks, tells what makes a shirt manufacturing business a suc- 
cess. A loan officer with a borrower in this line may benefit himself and 


his 


UDGETING of sales volume is 
B extremely important under 
war conditions. However, it is 
somewhat difficult for the average 
manufacturer to restrict his sales 
when it is easy to sell. But, sales 
must be kept consistent with the 
ability to finance them. Restricting 
sales often tends to decrease unit 
production which calls for a care- 
ful re-check of methods and costs. 
War conditions also call upon the 
manufacturer to allocate a portion 
of his productive capacity to the 
manufacture of shirts for the armed 
forces. This activity must be 
financed, but the banker’s only real 
problem in this connection is to 
make sure that the manufacturer 
knows his true costs in bidding on 
these items. The financing of such 
activity is safe if costs are accurate. 
The months of January, July, and 
September constitute the normal 
borrowing seasons. During these 
periods, the average shirt manu- 


customer by comparing his 


By WALTER V. STEGMAN 


Secretary Controller, Wilson Brothers, 
Chicago, Illinois 


facturer requires capital to meet 
seasonal peak requirements. He has 
to anticipate demand, and start 
producing his items ahead of the 
actual season in order to insure an 
economical basis of factory oper- 
ations. A manufacturer welcomes 
the aid which an alert loan officer 
can give in guiding him as to future 
trends and assisting him in inter- 
preting market conditions with re- 
spect to basic materials, such as 
cottons and textiles. 


Four Types Of Loans 


The various purposes for which 
a manufacturer may require capital 
from the bank are as follows: 

1. To build up inventories of 
finished goods. The average retail 


policies with those outlined here. 


store doesn’t have sufficient space 
to permit the manufacturer to an- 
ticipate delivery of goods ahead of 
the actual retail selling season. 
Short term bank loans can be 
profitably utilized by the operator 
to finance his expenses during this 
period. 

2. Expansion of sales territory. 

3. Promotional and advertising 
expense. 

4. Capital outlay entailed for 
such things as new equipment and 
new buildings. 

There is much opportunity for 
banks to make safe and secure loans 
to shirt manufacturers. The trend 
on the part of the operators is def- 
initely and unmistakably toward 
better business methods. A properly 
conducted shirt business is good 
security, because its inventory can 
readily be turned into cash. Loan 
prospects in general are favorable 
if the manufacturer is experienced, 
knows his markets, knows the im- 





Management Policies And Hazards Their Neglect May Create 


Policies 


1. The manager must be a man of several years 
successful operation in the business. 


2. Continuous market studies must be made to 
keep up-to-date on both demand and competition. 


3. Aggressive advertising and merchandising 
must be continuous to maintain consumer demand 


for the merchant. 


4. Cost control must be minute and continuous. 


5. Improved equipment will be installed as often 


as it becomes available. 


6. Financial reports are to be compared with pre- 
vious years and with previous months to discover 
dangerous trends before they become harmful. 
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For A Shirt Manufacturer 


Hazards 


1. Lack of experience in the business increases 


costs and often keeps sales below a profitable level. 


pricing. 


2. Lack of knowledge of markets and competition 
often causes too-large inventories and profitless 


3. Poor merchandising reduces sales and loses 
outlets to aggressive competitors. 


4. Guesswork usually ruins the prospects of 


profits. 


plants. 


continuously. 





6. Dangerous trends in costs, sales, and profits 
may develop if comparisons of figures are not made 
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5. A manufacturer with obsolete equipment is | 
likely to have costs too high to compete with modem §J 
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portance of well-laid and _ thor- 
oughly -thought-out-plans, knows 
how to make planned merchandis- 
ing take the place of unorganized 
selling, controls his costs, and has 
a high-geared distributing organ- 
ization to dispose of his output. 

The shirt styles are seasonal to a 
lesser degree than clothing, inas- 
much as the types of fabrics used 
differ only slightly from one season 
to the next. Therefore, the raw 
material inventory can be easily 
liquidated. 

Ordinarily, at least four turn- 
overs a year are secured,, although 
there are many items on which the 
turnover is greater. Credit terms 
are from 30 to 60 days. 


The Industry Is Widely 
Distributed 


It is rather difficult to hazard a 
guess as to the number of persons 
engaged in the manufacture of 
shirts. A product of sorts can be 
turned out by a small group of per- 
sons with used equipment. This 
class of manufacturer operates in 
low rent lofts and pays meager 
wages. It is the accumulated total 
of such places which keeps inferior 
shirts available to the public in 
competition with the manufacturers 
of quality merchandise. 

There are two principal types of 
manufacturers: The one who makes 
shirts to order for the retailer or 
jobber, and the one who makes an 
established brand, who usually will 
anticipate sales by producing in ad- 
vance of the selling season, and will 
maintain a stock for making imme- 
diate shipment of customer’s re- 
orders. 

The danger for the maker of un- 
branded shirts lies in his inability 
to maintain steady operations. Un- 
less he has a close working arrange- 
ment with a number of customers, 
or with a few large buyers who 
plan their needs far in advance, he 
is faced with intermittent feast and 
famine. If he is dependent on a 
very small number of customers for 
his business, he is in great danger 
of losing one of these customers, or 
of suffering setbacks by attempting 
to meet a temporary “less-than- 
cost” price of an unwise competitor. 

The manufacturer of advertised 
brands usually divides his business 
into two classes: Staple and fancy. 

Staple shirt making does not 
have many hazards. The practice 
of paying close attention to market 
conditions will permit an operator 
to make advantageous purchases of 
staple shirtings. Liquidation of 
inventories—in the event the pub- 
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Protection Given A Shirt Manufacturer By 


Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check! ist. 


Few. if any, shirt manufacturers will require all of these coverages. 


This list should be the 


basis for a study of the borrower's business by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend the insur- 


ance needed. 


Accounts receivable 


The lack of ability to collect amounts due a business 
because of the damage to or destruction of records 
by fire, lightning, and so on, 


Automobile, fire, theft, and miscellaneous hazards 


Damage caused by fire, or the loss by theft of the 
named and described automobile of the insured, or 
damage caused by any one of other named hazards 
such as: windstorm, hail, earthquake, explosion, rain, 
sleet, snow, flood. 


Automobile public liability and property damage 


The insured being held liable for personal injury, 
death, or damage to the property of others, alleged 
to have been caused by the automobile of the insured. 


Business interruption 


Business being inoperative due to destruction or seri- 
ous damage to building, machinery, or the raw mate- 
rials, resulting from fire, tornado, or other insured 
hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost). 


Check alteration and forgery 
The wrong use of the insured’s name on a check, 


or the changing of the check as to amount or payee 
after the insured wrote it. 


Consequential fire 


A burning of property other than that insured, which 
results in damage to the insured property. 


Contractual liability 


Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would 
otherwise not be held liable. 


Elevator liability and property damage 


The insured being held liable for damage to property 
not owned by the insured, or for injury or death 
of any person not employed by the insured when 
such injury or death is held to have been caused 
by the named and described elevator. 


Extended coverage endorsement 

Windstorm, cyclone, tornado, hail, explosion, riot 
(including damage done by strikers), aircraft, vehicles 
on ground or tracks, fire following the fall of a building 
due to windstorm, explosion, or other named hazard, 
pillage and looting during a strike, or smoke arising 
from the heating plant of the building in which the 
damage is done. 


Fidelity bonds 
The dishonesty of employees of the insured. 


Fire insurance on building and equipment 
Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


Fire (reporting cover on contents) 
A destructive burning of the insured contents of a 


building, the quantity and value of which is reported 
as it fluctuates each month. 


Fleet fire, theft, and miscellaneous hazards 

(on five or more automobiles) 
Damage caused by fire, or the loss by theft, or damage 
caused by any one of other named hazards such as 
windstorm, hail, earthquake, explosion, rain, sleet, 
snow, flood, and the like, to any of the listed auto- 
mobiles. 


Fleet public liability and property damage 
(on five or more automobiles) 


The insured being held liable for personal injury, 
death, or damage to the property of others, alleged 
to have been caused by any of the listed automobiles. 


Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be sgparate policies 


Group disability 


A physical condition which prevents the performance 
of the daily work of any insured employee. 


* Group life 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the bene- 
ficiaries of any employee who dies. The policy 
includes 50 or more people employed by one concern. 
No medical examination is required. 


Inside holdup 


Forcible possession being taken of property within 
the premises of the insured. 


Malicious damage 


Vandalism or willful physical injury to or destruction 
of the property described. 


Non-ownership automobile liability and property damage © 


Personal injury, death, or damage to the property 
of others, caused by an automobile owned by an 
employee and used in the service of the insured. 


Outside holdup 


Forcible possession being taken of personal property 
while it is in custody of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured. 


Parcel post 


Damage or total loss of goods while in transit as parcel 
post, registered, or unregistered mail. 


Public liability 


Bodily injury to others than employees, for which 
the insured is held liable. 


Safe burglary 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


Salesmen’s samples 


Damage to or loss of sample merchandise carried 
by traveling salesmen, no matter where the goods 
were at the time the loss occurred. 


Sprinkler leakage 


The discharge of water or other substance from a 
sprinkler system or from the collapse of a tank which 
is part of a sprinkler system. 


Steam boiler 


An accident to a steam boiler in which property dam- 
age or personal injury occurs. 


Transportation 
Damage to named goods, or their destruction, while 
in transit on a named carrier at a stated time, and 
resulting from a named cause. 


Unearned premium 


A fire insurance policy being cancelled by a fire 
before the end of the policy period, with the result 
that the insured will have paid a premium for which 
he receives no service. 


Water damage 


Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, 
leakage, or overflow of water, steam, or other sub- 
stance escaping from —s systems, tanks, heat- 
ing systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 


Workmen’s compensation and occupational diseases 
endorsement 
Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compen- 


sation law requires the employer to pay, or diseases 
resulting from employment. 





lic’s taste for staple shirts dimin- 
ishes and swings to fancy shirts— 
can be well-regulated by following 
the usual orderly trend of the 
the change. 

The ability to make a profit on 
fancy shirts depends on the suc- 
cessful selection of patterns and 
fabrics which will interest the con- 
sumers. To assure profitable oper- 


ation and to secure the benefits of 
style trends, sales of fancy shirts 
must be made in advance of sea- 
son, and before it is time to com- 
plete the plans for manufacture. 
The interest of the public depends 
on what is displayed by the retailer. 
The eye appeal of the finished prod- 
uct is a significant factor, especially 
since approximately 80% of shirt 
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sales are made to women. The 
manufacturer can regulate a small 
part of the retailer’s selection 
through the medium of magazine 
and newspaper advertising, as the 
retailer will usually select adver- 
tised items. 

To create consumer demand, it 
is necessary constantly to carry on 
advertising and promotional drives. 
To show the effect of failure to do 
this, it is necessary only to point to 
the many brands which have met 
with little or no success because of 
insufficient advertising. 

The successful operator confines 
his manufacturing to as few items 
as possible, and keeps an eye on the 
fashion trend. Therefore, the manu- 
facturer who doesn’t realize the 
importance of having an adequate 
and intelligent comprehension of 
what the customer will desire is a 
distinctly poor credit risk in the 
eyes of the informed loan officer. 

A fundamental policy for success 
which is well established is: “Only 
one standard of quality will be 
manufactured.” It is unprofitable 
to have more than one standard in 
the same factory. To attempt it, 
tends either to impair the quality 
of the better merchandise, or to in- 
crease the cost for the low priced 
shirts. The former result is most 
likely to prevail. There is no argu- 
ment for the manufacture of a 
product inferior to the standard 
which has been established. The 
public will not be fooled, and in 
addition to tearing down his own 
business, the manufacturer is likely 
to injure the standing of his retail 
outlet if he deviates from the ad- 
vertised quality. 

To insure uniformity in quality, 
and to keep in step with competi- 
tors, a certain amount of money 
must be put each year into the re- 
placement of equipment. Obsolete 
equipment increases costs as com- 
pared to costs of competitors who 
have the advantage of modern 
plants. 

Generally, it may be said that 
there are no major savings to be 
made in ways of manufacturing 
shirts. However, constant check- 
ups as to methods will result in a 
large number of small savings per 
unit which when used on a large 
number of units will result in a 
sizable increase in profits. Numer- 
ous engineering services are avail- 
able to assist the manufacturer in 
this respect. 

Periodic visits to a customer’s 
plant made by a loan officer will 
enable him to find out whether or 


(Continued on page 405) 
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Several Economy Ideas Tested 
In St. Louis 


How one efficiency-minded bank evaluates and adapts 
operation-saving suggestions made here a few months ago. 


By LESLIE K. CURRY 


Vice President, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


HAVE read the recent Bankers 

Monthly article, “24 Operations 
Eliminated By Revising Systems,” 
with much interest, and think it 
contains excellent ideas. 

The elimination of sight paying 
of all checks is the one I am most 
anxious to see developed on some 
uniform basis. It is going to be a 
long job, however, because, as you 
know, it is most difficult to get a 
large group of banks to agree on 
anything that is different. The con- 
stant pressure resulting from the 
war effort is causing many banks 
to take a more favorable view of 
short-cut operations, and now is the 
time for us to be hammering on the 
late return of dishonored checks. 

We are investigating the pos- 
sibility of carrying on single post- 
ing with the sight paying operation 
eliminated. I think there are def- 
inite advantages, but also recognize 
that there are some disadvantages 
and specific dangers involved. How- 
ever, I am still inclined to believe 
it is a feasible plan if properly 
worked out. 

Suggestion No. 7 (the return of 
deposit tickets to customers) is an 
excellent one, and while we have 
not gotten around to it, we have 
been talking about it for some time. 
There is no reason in the world 
why the deposit tickets should not 
be returned with the statement, so 
long as a photographic record is 
retained. The saving in filing space 
would be considerable, but I think it 
would also tend to eliminate a great 
deal of work growing out of fre- 
quent requests on the part of cus- 
tomers to look up certain deposit 
tickets for them in order that they 
might secure information as to cer- 
tain checks included. 

We have been using the list post- 
ing plan (No. 8) for a long time, 
and have found it to be very, very 
satisfactory. As a result, we are 
expanding its use to a great many 
accounts against which we pre- 


viously posted each individual item. 

Suggestions Nos. 10 (photograph- 
ing transit and outgoing cash let- 
ters) and 11 (float averages for 
account analysis) are excellent, and 
although we are not using either 
one of them, I anticipate that we 
will before this emergency is over. 

I am not so keen about sugges- 
tion No. 12 (signature machine for 
cashiers checks and drafts), al- 
though I recognize that my objec- 
tion is largely the result of a psy- 
chological reaction against the use 
of facsimile signatures. 

For a long time we have been 
doing everything we could to elim- 
inate the description of items in 
cash letters, and have given our 
correspondents complete freedom 
in that respect. We do not care 
whether the items in the incoming 
cash letters are described, and we 
describe very few of our outgoing 
cash letters. I am sure it will be 
interesting to you to know that we 
have had very little difficulty aris- 
ing from this practice. 

I personally am all for suggestion 
No. 16, (dictating to machines) 
although we have not been able to 
sell it to the official family of this 
bank. Right now I doubt if it would 
do us any good if we could sell the 
idea, because I don’t suppose we 
could secure the necessary equip- 
ment. Oddly enough, the shortage 
of help at this time is our best argu- 
ment and probably would help us 
to put the idea over—if we could 
secure Dictaphones or Ediphones. 

As you know, we are using I. 
B. M. equipment, and are, therefore, 
sorting checks as we prove them. 

Of course, we are using postage 
meter machines and Addressograph 
machines, as suggested in your 
Nos. 18 and 19. 

For years, we have carried all 
inactive and dormant accounts (No. 
20) on separate ledgers under sep- 
arate dual control, and now are 
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toying with the idea of making a 
further change in this respect which 
might eliminate some of our work. 

Suggestion No. 22 (eliminate item 
listing on cash letters) is interest- 
ing, and we have just recently be- 
gun the writing of our Illinois and 
Missouri Federal Reserve letters 
direct on the proof machines so that 
we could have outgoing cash letters 


| as a direct by-product of proof and 


sort. It is saving us considerable 


) time and is working beautifully. We 


have found there is no particular 
difficulty involved in teaching the 


We do not use endorsers on our 


) proof machines (No. 23), although 


I suspect the time will come when 


| we will. Because of the fact that 


we use a combination proof ma- 
chine and manual operation sys- 
tem, we have always felt that it 
would be better for us to continue 
to use the K. D. E. endorsers with 
the face-numbering attachment. 

Suggestion No. 24 (use colored 
labels in sorting racks) needs no 
comment on my part because, so 
far as I know, we started the plan 
here. We are expanding it con- 
stantly, and it works very well in- 
deed. I understand that one of the 
banks in Kansas City has recently 
started experimenting along the 
same lines, as has also a California 
bank.—Leslie K. Curry, vice presi- 
dent, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 


Reconditioned Farm Equipment 
Will Aid Future Stability 


Local farm equipment dealers look to their local bankers 
for advice. It is important to help them adjust their activ- 
ities now so that they may make a profit and be ready to 
serve the community with new machines when their manu- 
facturers will have present war time restrictions removed. 


It is easy for any banker to un- 
derstand that what benefits his local 
farm machinery dealers, benefits 
his bank. The benefit comes not only 
from the increased deposits and 


loans of the dealer, but also from 
| the increased prosperity of the 
farmers to whom the dealer sells 
equipment, and from the increased 
deposits of the local merchants with 


Four Probable Results 


1. Many discarded farm ma- 
chines have a potential value, 
for they may be repaired and 
used in place of new machines 
whose manufacture has been 
greatly restricted. 


2. The work on these machines 
may enable local dealers to 
maintain their profits. 


3. This work will keep me- 
chanics in the business who will 
be badly needed in the local 
business after the war. 


4. All of this will accumulate 


to help stabilize all local busi- 
ness. 
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whom the farmer spends his income. 

With food in greater demand and 
with fewer men to operate the 
farms, power equipment is essen- 
tial. Not only is it difficult to make 
deliveries of new equipment, but 
dealers are becoming discouraged 
with the prospects for their future 
income, and many of them are 
looking for some other type of work. 





The result may be, as it was after 
the last war, that dealers will get 
into other work, and manufacturers 
will not be able to distribute ma- 
chines as rapidly as they should be 
distributed when steel is available 
again. 

This, of course, would have a bad 
effect on every farming community. 
Consequently, we, as bankers, are 
concerned with doing what we can 
to prevent this loss of distribution 
which occurred after World War I. 

There are old machines in many 
communities which could be recon- 
ditioned. Some of these are in the 
hands of dealers, others are on the 
farms. If these machines are 
promptly reconditioned they can 
undoubtedly be sold easily, or they 
may be rented, or again, they may 
be used by the dealer and his em- 
ployees to do custom work. 

There was a time when all of the 
heavy equipment was owned by 
only a few people in the community, 
and farmers needing their thresh- 
ing done, hired the custom thresher 
who moved his machine from one 
place to another. 

This can be done again. A local 
dealer owning a_ reconditioned 
tractor and plow, or combine, can 
do work for the farmer who is al- 
ready short of help—at a fee. He 
will then make money for himself, 
please the farmer, and contribute 
to the general welfare ‘and pros- 
perity of the community and the 
country as a whole. 

It would seem quite clear that 
there may be many discarded farm 
machines which have a potential 
value when they are repaired and 
used in place of new machines 
whose manufacture has been great- 
ly restricted. 

Another benefit to be expected 





In some cases, dealers may be able to help the current situation by renting 
machines to farmers who do not have the needed equipment to harvest their crops. 











from this is the stablization of the 
local labor market, that is, men who 
are kept busy in repairing machines 
will be available for this same work 
after the war. If they are not kept 
busy on this job, they may drift to 
other employment where they may 
stay. 

It is this very thing which hap- 
pened after the last war which 
caused a shortage of mechanics for 
farm machinery dealers, and which, 
in turn, caused many dealers to 
shift their own activities to some 
other work. 

A good dealer can make good 
profits from the farm machinery 
business. Certainly farm machinery 
dealers are needed in farming com- 
munities to supply machines and to 
service those machines for the local 
agricultural business. 

It is also clear that these benefits 
will accumulate to help the entire 
local community. Stabilized busi- 
ness is what may be expected as a 
result of keeping present dealers in 
the type of business they under- 
stand. 


Disposing Of Bank Records 
Aids War Effort 


New problems arising out of the 
war, including the conservation of 
space and the salvage of waste 
paper, has brought renewed atten- 
tion by banks to the matter of their 
old records. As a consequence, the 
Chicago Bank Auditors Conference 
reports a heightened interest in its 
publication, “Minimum Retainment 
Periods for Bank Records,” necessi- 
tating a second printing, copies of 
which are now available. This com- 
prehensive guide for banks was 
prepared by a special committee of 
the Chicago group and has had the 
endorsement of many authorities 
throughout the nation. It lists the 
minimum retainment periods recom- 
mended for 177 types of bank 
records, which are classified accord- 
ing to administrative divisions sup- 
plemented by an alphabetical index. 
It covers a large part of the records 
and documents usually stored in 
bank archives and is intended as a 
standard procedure for banks to 
follow, especially where there is a 
scarcity of space and when there is 
doubt as to whether or not certain 
records should be retained. 

One of the most striking facts 
shown by the study is that many 
records, which bankers have previ- 
ously thought should be kept per- 
manently, can be disposed of in one 
to five years. The findings reveal 
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that those records which must be 
retained permanently are far in the 
minority. 

The committee is making its study 
available to banks all over the 
country as a contribution to better 
banking operations and standard- 
ized practices. Copies may be ob- 


tained from R. Ostengaard, Comp. 
troller-Auditor of The Live Stock 
National Bank of Chicago, Chicago 
Illinois, who is also serving this year 
as president of the Chicago Bank 
Auditors Conference. Fifty cents 
per copy is charged to cover cost 
of production and printing. 


Correspondent Representatives 


Help Promote Livestock Feeding 


Two Iowa bankers explain how they get the information 
needed to help their borrowing customers buy good 
feeder stock and the necessary supplementary feeds. 


By 
C. H. HAESEMEYER 


President, Union Trust and Savings Bank, 
Stanwood, Jowa 


Editor's Note: The editor asked these two 
bankers to explain the use they make of 
the experience of city bank representatives 
who travel through the range country. In 
addition to answering this question, each 
one gave several details in his plan for 
helping local feeders 


Mr. Haesemeyer's Experience 


“For a great many years, I have 
enjoyed the personal acquaintance 
of Charles C. Kuning, vice president 
of the American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. Of late 
years, Mr. Kuning has traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the West and 
has been in close contact with the 
ranges in Nebraska, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado. I make it a 
point to contact him frequently to 
ascertain what conditions are on 
the ranges. 


“In addition to this, we have con- 
tact with bankers at different points 
in the West and also with cattle 
buyers who make frequent trips 
out there. 


“Another source of information 
is the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice of Iowa State College at Ames, 
Iowa. Conferences are held at Ames 
with representatives from the West 
for the purpose of learning the 
probable marketing of feeder cattle. 

“All of this information, when 
gathered together, we try to pass 
out to the feeders in this territory 
so that we may be better able to 





and 


D. D. FULLER 


Vice President, Jackson State Savings Bank, 
Maquoketa, Iowa 


judge the cattle that are available § 
or may come into the market. 

“We carry a large amount of cat- 
tle paper, and it has been our prac- f 
tice for more than 40 years to watch 
very closely the feeder markets as 
well as the demand for beef. On J 
account of heavy rains last sum- 
mer in the range country, it was 
evident that the feeders would be | 
hela back and made heavier before 
they were shipped into the corn 
belt for finishing. This has a ten- ) 
dency to make feeders higher in 9 
price and we advised our men not § 
to wait too long to fill their needs. 7 

“All of our feeders make use of 7 
commercial feeds. There are only 2 
few feeders left who rely solely | 
upon oil, meal, and alfalfa hay with t 
corn. é 

“We try to advise our feeders on § 
the purchase of the commercia § 
feeds. As a concrete example, we 
learned that there would be an in- 
crease in the price of some of the 9 
products that enter into this feed, 
sO we promptly advised our local 
dealers last summer to get in touch 
with their customers and buy ahead 
as much as they possibly could 0 J 
supply the demand for this product. § 
The result was that the feeders § 
saved considerable money throug J 
this purchase ahead of time. 

“The men who feed from 300 t 
400 head a year go direct to the} 


(Continued on page 42 
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Historical Banking Oddities OR a ee oe 


I have greatly enjoyed reading 
your article as appearing in the July 
issue of Bankers Monthly, and I was 
particularly impressed by your 
method of handling savings de. 
posits and withdrawals. 

Would it be possible for you to 
send to me a copy of your savings 
ledger card, savings department 
rules, in pamphlet form, and com- 
plete information concerning the 
savings activity charge?—O. T. 
Storch, president, First National 
Bank, Bloomingdale, New Jersey, 

—o— 

I have read, with a great deal of 
interest, the article by your presi- 
dent, Mr. T. R. Hefty, in the Bank- 
ers Monthly, entitled, “Traditional 
Technique Dangerous Because Of 
Changing Conditions.” Many points 
are brought out, one of which I am 
particularly interested in—the com. 
ment regarding green statement 
sheets. We should appreciate it very 
much if you would send us a sam- 
ple of your statement sheet so that 
the next time we have to order we 
can decide whether or not we should 

é i use this type of sheet.—E. G. Clev- 
\e . Ale is erdon, vice president and cashier, 
: . , Merchants National Bank of Mobile, 
T TOOK JUST ONE MONTH IN THE YEAR 1806 FOR THE Ala. 
(The following is The First Na- 
FAMED ENGLISH MECHANIC, BRAMAH, TO DEVISE AND tional’s reply) 


We are glad to send you a couple samples 
BUILD FOR THE BANK OF ENGLAND, A BANKNOTE DATING ft on taptetiein tun eae 


MACHINE WHICH SAVED THE LABOR OF A HUNDRED Our observation has been that one can stand 
several feet from the posted ledger sheet and 


CLERKS! BRAMAH’S INVENTION, IT IS SAID, IS STILL IN USE! read the figures very easily, whereas it # 
necessary to examine at much closer range 
when using the former buff stock. We believe 
your findings will be the same.—O. B. Lovell, 
comptroller, First National Bank, Madison, Wis. 

——O0— 
The July issue of Bankers Month- 


teh 


We Learn From Each Other 


The article by T. R. Hefty, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Madison, Wisconsin, entitled, “Tra- SIGNATURES ; INTEREST DATES [INTEREST 
ditional Technique Dangerous Be- ~~ ; Apr. 1 and Oct. 1 
cause of Changing Conditions,” (in REQUIRED 
the July issue of Bankers Monthly), 
evidently contains a number of very 
practical ideas which are needed in 
many banks today. 
Mr. Hefty received a number of 
letters from bankers in various 
parts of the country, and he has 
permitted us to publish a few of 
these together with the replies, THAT THE WITHORAWAL AND THE EXTENDED BALANCE ARE CORRECT 
which in a few cases add additional SIGNATURE___ 
information. 
We believe that our readers may SIGNATURE. 
benefit from reading this corre- 
spondence. 
Mr. H. C. Nicholls, asst. cashier sprevihaearktne te 


of the Fir st National Bank, gives This is the ledger card which saves both deposit and withdrawal slips, and 
the following interesting informa- which made an appeal to readers whose letters are reproduced herewith 
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America’s Secret Weapon 


Fou won’t find it on the production 
lines at Rock Island or Willow Run. 


Itisn’t guarded at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, or tested at Aberdeen. 


But it’s the toughest weapon these men 
you are looking at will ever take into 
battle. It’s the stuff with which all our 
wars are won, 


The boy in the uniform doesn’t call it 
morale. That’s a cold potatoes word for 
something John American feels deep and 
warm inside. 


Perhaps he can’t give it a name. But 
he can tell you what it’s made of. 


It’s made of the thrill he gets when his 
troop train stops at a junction point and 
fifty good-looking girls are at the station 
with cigarettes. 
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It’s made of the appreciation he feels 
for a bright new USO clubhouse where 
he and his friends can go for a few hours’ 
rest and relaxation. 


It’s made of laughter and music— 
when Bob Hope or Lana Turner visits 
his camp with a USO show. 


It’s even made of a cup of coffee and 
a Yankee smile—at some lone outpost 
in Alaska or the Caribbean 


Maybe it’s just a feeling of kinship 
with this land of a hundred million gen- 
erous people, Maybe it’s just the under- 
standing that this whole country cares; 
that the soldier is bone of our bone; that 
he and we are one. 


Name it if you can. But it’s the secret 
weapon of a democratic army. 


What can you do to sharpen this 
weapon? Give to the USO. This great 
national service organization has been 
entrusted by your government with 
responsibility for the service man’s 
leisure needs. 


The requirements of the USO have 
grown as enormously as our armed 
forces themselves. This Spring we must 
have $32,000,000. 


Give all you can—whether it’s a lot 
or a little. Send your contribution to 
your local chairman or to USO, Empire 
State Building, New York City. 


“USO: 





ly has just arrived with your very 
interesting article in it. The very 
first item—elimination of savings 
deposit slips and withdrawal slips 
is a tremendous step forward and 
appeals to me very much. Would it 
be possible to have a copy of your 
savings ledger card in order to ob- 
tain the size and arrangement? 
Maybe you have some copyright on 
this arrangement, which seems good 
enough to protect unless you are 
turning it over to all bankers. 


How do you protect yourself 
against a customer walking away 
with the ledger card? We would 
have to rearrange our tellers’ win- 
dows to enable the customer to sign 
right at the window, which I as- 
sume is your method.—Robert J. 
Goll, vice president, Harvard State 
Bank, Harvard, Illinois. 


(And the First National’s reply). 


Of course you may have a copy of our 
savings ledger card. Mr. Hefty has asked that 
we send you some under separate cover and 
also tell you how much he appreciated re- 
ceiving your letter. 

Incidentally, the idea of eliminating savings 
deposit and withdrawal slips did not originate 
with us. We picked up the idea from the First 
National Bank in Spokane, Washington, at 
the time we were making a study preparatory 
to installing the National Cash Register win- 
dow posting plan in our savings department. 

This system has been in use by us for 
almost two years, and is working out very, 
very well. As a matter of fact, the National 
Cash Register Company picked up the idea 
and we understand that a few other banks 
are now using the same plan. 

We have had no difficulty at all in cus- 
tomers walking away with the ledger cards. 
The signing is done right at the window in the 
presence of the teller and is a part of the 
transaction. No opportunity is afforded the 
customer leaving the window with the ledger 
card. 

Hope that this suggestion will be of some 
help to your bank and if there is any other 
information you would like to have, please 
feel perfectly free to write us.—H. C. Nicholls, 
asst. cashier, First National Bank, Madison, 
Wis. 

ne oe 


Thank you very much indeed for 
your letter of July 28, enclosing the 
forms and giving me the story on 
your method of handling savings 
accounts without the use of debit 
and credit tickets. I have read it 
quite carefully and so have some of 
my associates, and it is likely that 
modifications appear to be neces- 
sary before we could adapt it to our 
branch system. 


It looks as though you really have 
something in your system which 
should enable a great many banks 
to save both stationery and time, 
and both of these are important 
items in these days.—D. Porter 
Dunlap, vice president, Bank of 

(Continued on page 422) 
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A Machine Paying Routine 


This plan avoids sight paying and, at the same time, 
serves as a proof of posting. It is the routine followed by 
the First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, 
as described in the bank’s “Manual of Operations,” 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


It should be noted that this routine 
differs in technique from the single post- 
ing system in which ledger sheets are 
photographed at the end of the month 
instead of using carbon paper. 


HIS bank uses the carbon single 

posting system of bookkeeping. 
Its principal feature is that the 
ledger sheet and statement are 
posted in one operation. Two sheets 
are attached together at the top 
with a carbon between. 

All items are received from the 
proof department and consist of city 
exchanges, mail, and counter items. 
When the bookkeepers receive these 
items, they are assorted and ar- 
ranged alphabetically for posting to 
the ledger. Before posting, the 
checks are inspected to ascertain 
whether: 


1. The check is on us and drawn 
against the demand account of the 
depositor; 

2. The check is postdated; 

3. The check is properly en- 
dorsed; 

4. There is a stop payment or 
other restraining order against the 
check; 

5. The signature 
every particular; 

6. The check is in accordance 
with any special instructions rela- 
tive to all checks against the 
drawer’s account; and 

7. There are any other irregular- 
ities in the check such as alteration 
or discrepancy in the amounts 
shown in the body and the figures. 

When “machine paying,” book- 
keepers change ledgers so that the 
same bookkeeper who “machine 
pays” does not post to the ledger 
sheets. Our posting machine, when 
set up for the bookkeeping oper- 
ation, carries a journal sheet on 
which is printed old _ balances, 
debits, credits, and new balances of 
accounts posted. In “machine pay- 
ing,” only a journal sheet is in- 
serted into the machine. All debits 
and credits are “machine paid,” ap- 
pearing on the journal sheet in the 
same order as on the ledger sheet. 

The “machine paying” book- 
keeper now takes totals on the 


is regular in 


journal of debits, credits, and new § 
balances. Since the machine accu- 
mulates totals of debits and credits 
posted, it is not necessary for book- 
keepers to prove these items as 
they come from the proof depart- 
ment. , 

Two things are accomplished by 
“machine paying”: First, debits that 
would cause overdrafts are detected 
and returned; and second, it is a 
check on the accuracy of items 
posted. 

Debits for which there are insuf- 
ficient funds to pay are not posted, 
but—along with other dishonored 
checks such as post-dated checks or 
checks on which stop payment or- 
ders have heen issued or items for 
any other reason—are sent back to 
the proof department. 

After “machine paying” by an 
alternate bookkeeper, the ledgers 
are then switched back to the right- 
ful bookkeeper for “machine post- 
ing.” This operation consists of the? 
machine being set up in the same 
manner as when “machine paying”; 
however, the debits and credits are 
actually posted on the ledger sheets, F 
and on a journal. After this posting | 
is completed, the bookkeeper takes 
totals of debits, credits, and new 
balances. These figures should agree 
with the totals of the journal made 
by the “machine paying” book- 
keeper, in which case the work is 
considered to be posted and to bi 
correctly in balance. If these figures § 
do not agree, the outage must bef 
located and corrections made im-f 
mediately. ‘ 

A separate total of debits and 
credits is not given to each book- 
keeper by the proof department, but 
it gives one total of debits and one 
total of credits for all 10 book- 
keepers. The bookkeeping machine 
accumulates a total of debits and 
credits as they are posted to the 
accounts. When the bookkeeper has 
finished posting, each has a total 
of debits and credits to be charge 
to that particular ledger. When bal- 7 
ancing with the proof department 
a total is taken of all 10 ledgers ant 
checked with the total charged by 
the proof department. If out of bal- 
ance, all bookkeepers must chetk 
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tner work for the outage. The 
pookkeepers post twice a day, and 
totals are checked twice a day. 

Bookkeepers report for work at 
8 a.m. All counter work of checks 
and credits taken in the preceding 
business day is inspected, sorted, 
machine paid, and machine posted. 
After this posting has been bal- 
anced, they receive from the proof 
department checks that have come 
in the morning mail and clearings 
from local banks. These checks are 
inspected, sorted, machine paid, 
and machine posted. When this sec- 
ond posting is balanced, the book- 
keeper’s day is completed. 

All dishonored items from the 
various ledgers, which have been 
sent back to the proof department, 
receive the attention of the officer 
in charge or his assistant. All items 
drawn against insufficient funds are 
examined by this officer, who de- 
termines whether the item is to be 
returned, or the overdraft called to 
the attention of the depositor and 
an opportunity given the drawer to 
make a deposit to cover before the 
item is returned to the endorser. 

In some instances, the officer ap- 
proves payment of the item, thus 
creating an overdraft balance. A 
daily report is made of all accounts 
showing an overdraft balance, and 
a memorandum account of the total 
is made on the general ledger each 
day. On the day the overdraft is 
created, the assistant officer mails 
a notice to each customer whose 
account shows an overdraft balance, 
calling his attention to this and re- 
questing that a deposit be made to 
cover. If the overdraft is not cov- 
ered within a reasonable time, a 
second notice is mailed. 

When a stop payment order is re- 
ceived from a customer, it is first 
checked by the bookkeeper to ascer- 
tain if the item has already been 
paid. If this item has not been paid, 
a stop payment notice is written, a 
copy of which is given to each teller 
and the bookkeeper affected. 

Stop payment orders present one 
of the greatest risks which arise in 
the handling of a customer’s ac- 
count, and it is very important that 
they be properly handled. 

In accordance with rules and 
regulations of the Roanoke Clear- 
inghouse Association, a charge of 
50 cents is made against each ac- 
count for each check drawn against 
the account which is returned be- 
Cause of insufficient funds. The 
debits are listed daily to the book- 
keepers, and the offsetting credit is 
to be made to “Fees on Return 
Checks,” an account carried on the 
individual bookkeeper’s ledger. 
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If You Are Interested in 
United States 


Treasury Bills and 


Certificates... 


we'll be glad to send you our quick 
reference table to use when buying or 


selling Treasury Bills . . . 


we'll be glad to make bids and offer- 


ings in bills and certificates . . . 


and we'll be glad to answer inquiries 


regarding them. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Prospects For Loans To 
Shirt Manufacturers 
(Continued from page 398) 
not the manufacturer is on the 
alert to newer methods and equip- 
ment. The possibilities of improve- 
ments in methods and equipment 


is a subject for thorough discussion 
between banker and manufacturer. 


Cost Analysis Must Be Thorough 


In making a thorough and ade- 
quate analysis of costs, every item 





of expense must be taken into con- 
sideration, and prices must include 
both cost and responsible profit. The 
lack of an adequate cost account- 
ing system may result in selling a 
large part of the product at a loss. 
Cost accounting breaks total cost 
down “very fine,” distributing it 
into as many as 55 operations. 
One of the principal difficulties 
encountered by the manufacturer 
of quality shirts is his inability to 
meet small, but important, increases 
in costs with corresponding in- 
creases in his selling prices. This 
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can be attributed to the insistent 
demand of the retailer for a set 
percentage of markup and the con- 
suming public’s fixed-price buying 
habit. 


How The Business Is Controlled 


Successful manufacturers plan 
production a year ahead. This is 
supplemented by further and more 
detailed cost estimates for a six- 
month period—which is the basis 
for actual factory operations. In 
addition, 30-day checks are made 
to see whether actual business is 
meeting the six-month plan. 

In any event, production is 


scheduled well in advance to 
furnish the management with a 
means of control over expenditures, 
and with the full facts upon which 
to base the operating and financial 
programs. 

When the probable business of 
the year, the cost of manufacture, 
the cost of doing business, and the 
estimated profit are computed at 
the beginning of the year, financial 
requirements become _ apparent; 
waste is reduced; extravagant and 
useless purchasing are minimized; 
all the activities of the business are 
co-ordinated; and the management 
is furnished with a means of con- 
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THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Information regarding the Consolidated Debentures, issued by these banks, 
may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


EO 
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trol over expenditures, and with 
the facts showing current and pros- 
pective conditions upon which to 
base the operating and _ financial 
programs. 

It has also been demonstrated 
that accurate, concise, readily un- 
derstandable financial, reports are 
essential for comparison, year for 
year, and month for month. 

A manufacturer’s valuation of 
physical inventory is quite impor- 
tant, because his season is over on 
a lot of his goods by June and 
December. Basic fabrics are not 
seasonal, as a rule, with the pos- 
sible exception of the spring stock 
when lighter weight cloth is used 
for summer wear. Then too, bright- 
er patterns are featured for spring 
and summer. 

Under war-time conditions, the 
normal orderly procedure of oper- 
ating a shirt business is somewhat 
disturbed. Commitments for mate- 
rials must be made further in ad- 
vance, and delivery accepted as 
soon as the supplier is ready to ship. 
This increases the manufacturer's 
investment in inventories of mate- 
rials. Equally important to the 
banker is the amount of additional 
working capital required to finance 
expanding dollar volume caused by 
higher prices. It requires approxi- 
mately 25 cents of working capital 
to finance each additional dollar of 
sales volume. 


Small Town Business 
Improving 
(Continued from page 389 
that an increase in business is 
ahead. They mentioned the fact that 
most of their customers had Sears 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
checks, showing that their remit- 
tances had been returned unused 
because those companies could not 
fill their orders. They further in- 
formed me that a great number of 
their customers were strangers, in- 
dicating that a new crop of retail 
customers is springing up here in 
town—most of whom apparently 
did practically all of their business 
outside.—Fred E. Smith, cashier, 
Norway National Bank, Norway, 
Me.—Pop. 2,446. 
0 

The tire shortage has produced 
some effect because the people can- 
not afford to drive over 40 miles 
to Colorado Springs, which is the 
main shopping city of this area; 
and it has helped some with cloth- 
ing and dry goods stores, and is also 
better now for theaters and drug 
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stores.—P. H. House, cashier, First 
National Bank, Cripple Creek, Colo. 
—Pop. 2,358. 

—o— 
Some Say Business Has Decreased 


Because of the fact that Hot 
Springs is a health and tourist cen- 
tenr, the tire shortage has had a 
very serious effect upon the business 
generally at this point—Harry W. 
Moore, cashier, Hot Springs Na- 
tional Bank, Hot Springs, N. M.— 
Pop. 2,940. 

0 

The smaller towns in Wyoming 
have been badly hit by emigration 
of populace to defense areas and 


outlook for merchants is a decreas- | 


ing volume of business not to be 


offset by the tire advantage.—W. T. | 


Bivin, cashier, First National Bank, 
Thermopolis, Wyo.—Pop. 2,422. 
= 
Business in this community has 
fallen off due to tire shortage and 
the withdrawal of men to the 


armed forces and defense work.— | 


C. F. Spencer, cashier, First Na- 


tional Bank, Gunnison, Colo.—Pop. | 


2,177. 
—oO-- 


Despite the fact that this is a | 


small town and our payroll is prob- 


ably greater than it has ever been | 


in the history of the town, business 


has decreased almost constantly | 


since the first of the year, and a 


number of business houses have | 
closed their doors and there are | 


still others that probably will. 


Merchants are complaining bit- 
terly of the fall in the business | 


volume and even those engaged in 


handling the necessities such as | 


groceries, clothing, and furniture 
are experiencing the same thing.— 
H. E. Eakin, vice president and 


cashier, First National Bank, Cot- | 


tage Grove, Oregon.—Pop. 2,626. 


The Evolution Of Lending 


There was a time, years ago, when 
a loan was made if one director 
would say: “Let him have it. He’s 
good for it.” 

Then financial statements became 
the chief reliance. If a borrower 
showed a “two to one” ratio, the 
directors seldom studied the busi- 





JUST A LOT OF DOODLING 


.- the result of many a conference 


I have sat in many a business con- 
ference and wondered why 12 men 
in a room would so often add up 
dumber than any one of the 12. 

I hate most conferences. 

So I was just the man for the 
Hammermill Paper Company to 
come to for help in writing the 
booklet, ‘‘How to Harness a Con- 
ference.” 

They already had most of the 
answers; what they wanted from 
me mostly was some emotional 
dressing and some literary salt and 
pepper. 

Hammermill has developed, 
among other things, some smart 
ideas for printed forms which help 
keep a conference on the beam, get 
it down to brass tacks, and nail its 
results. Forms that cover every 
detail of a meeting: the date... 
who was present . . . what was de- 
cided . . . who is to do what, and 
when . . . who is to follow through. 

If you'll read my booklet, and 
study the Hammermill forms, I be- 
lieve fewer of your conferences will 
result in just a lot of aimless doo- 
dling and the accumulation of a pile 
of cigar and cigarette butts. 


a 


BO RRA a root aR RSET AE BSE pats 


ness farther. The loan was made. HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. 


Now we know that a director’s 
Opinion can be wrong, a financial 
statement may not reveal serious 
hidden weaknesses. So, we have Position 
learned that it is necessary to study | 4 (Please attach to your bank letterhead) 
the management to appraise its 
ability to make the business con- 
tinually pay a profit. 


Please mail me, free, a copy of Don Herold’s book- 
let, “HOW TO HARNESS A CONFERENCE”. 


P. S. to Hammermill: You might as well send me, at the same time and just as 
free, your new Reference File of Checks in bank and commercial sizes. Check LJ 
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CLEVELAND IS 


yp till 
it ‘aft 


FOR THE WAR EFFORT! 


The chips fly thick and fast when 
industrial Cleveland tackles a job. 
When war production called for ma- 
chine tools, Cleveland, already one 
of the country’s biggest producers, 
began turning them out at a startling 
rate. 


One major plant, by October, will 
be producing at four times its 1940 
rate. Others, too, have done yeoman 
jobs of expansion. 


For 52 years, Central National Bank 
has been closely allied with Cleve- 
land's industrial programs. 


For prompt handling of collections 
and transit items in this important 
Great Lakes area, why not use the 
complete facilities of this ‘‘on-the- 
ground” bank? 


CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK 
of OAL! 


i ee FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


NSURANCE ae a en a mmmen, | 





Premium Pictures That Help Sell 
Ice Cream Also Dramatize 
Bank’s War Bond Posters 


HE advertising man who has a 

creative imagination can always 
find, in the most unexpected places, 
material that can be developed into 
an effective theme. For example, by 
using colorful pictures of battle 
scenes mounted on poster board and 
providing appropriate copy thereon, 
the National City Bank of New York 
developed some notable displays 
for its branch banks. These poster 
panels picture America’s fighting 
forces in combat scenes and thus 
give the purchaser of war bonds 
and stamps a vivid idea of the ships, 


premiums in its Ice Cream Dixie 
(nickels worth of ice cream in a 
Dixie Cup) promotion. Children 
who save lids from these Dixie cups 
redeem them for the pictures. 
The bank having received a set 
of the pictures from the company, 
made use of 24 different pictures on 
a poster approximately 4’ wide by 
8’ high for its initial display. On 
subsequent smaller displays furn- 
ished to its branch banks, six to ten 
pictures were used, these being 
mounted into position on poster 
board backgrounds made by the 
bank. , 


These prints are excellently exe- 
cuted in rich-color lithography— 


AMERICA’S FIGHTING FORCES 


IN THE AIR 


Kosp"om 


Ques TO THE LIMIT 


U.S.WAR E& 
SAVINGS ~ 


"THE NATIONAL CITY BANK oF NEW YORK 


Reproduchons Courtesy of DIXIE- VORTEX CO. 


| planes, and tanks which his money 


is helping Uncle Sam to buy. 

The bank utilized a series of full- 
color 8x1l0-inch action pictures 
which the Dixie-Vortex Company, 


'of Easton, Pa., had made for use as 


some of the finest your editors have 
seen—and it is unfortunate that 
space limitations and black-and- 
white reproduction prevent a bet- 
ter presentation of their careful de- 
tail and vivid coloring. 
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These Nine Banks 
Co-operate In Using 
Correspondent Bank 
Services 

(Continued from paye 393) 


equipment trusts. The Club is con- 
tinuing its policy of liquidation of 
rails other than equipment trusts. 
Of the foreign issues held, all of 
them are obligations of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

As further proof of what can be 
accomplished under this plan, I 
should like to recite one specific 
member situation which at the start 
had $85,000 par value of govern- 
ments, $5,000 foreigns, $43,000 util- 
ities, $35,200 industrials, and $60,- 
000 rails. The present holdings con- 
sist of $120,000 governments, $5,000 
foreigns, $5,000 utilities, $13,050 in- 
dustrials (of which $3,050 is the 
obligation of a plant located in the 
same city as the bank), $20,900 
municipals and no rails. 

In its original list, with the ex- 
ception of the government obliga- 
tions, only $8,000 rated “A”, $45,200 
“B-3”, and the balance were all 
substandard. Of this bank’s present 
corporate holdings, $5,000 rate 
“Al,” $5,000 “A-1” and $5,000 “A”. 

Once again referring to our hold- 
ings of rails, deducting equipment 
trusts, 50% is held by two of the 
members. Comparable improve- 
ments in holdings has been made by 
a majority of the Club membership. 


The progress that has taken place 
in loans, however, is the thing about 
which we are most enthusiastic. 

There is now in operation in the 
State of Minnesota, a unit similar 
to the Chippewa Valley Club, 
known as the Minnesota Valley 
Club, and, in Wisconsin there is an- 
other unit operating known as the 
Clark-Taylor Club. Both of these 
organizations have reported that 
they are very well satisfied with 
the progress they have made and 
that they are definitely sold on the 
Club plan of operation. In one in- 
stance, a Club was instrumental in 
reviving a county bankers associa- 
tion. 

It is our hope that we in the Chip- 
pewa Valley Club have helped to 
illuminate more brightly the paths 
that banking must tread and that 
other institutions will find our type 
of operation of assistance and value. 


Correction 


In the August issue of Bankers 
Monthly, we published a descrip- 
tion of a simplified check handling 
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investment. 








INCE THE organization of this 
Bank in 1863, it has continuously 
carried United States Bonds as an 


Experience gained in 


buying and selling Government 
issues makes the service of our 
Bond Department of special value 








in connection with the issues of 


UNITED STATES 


TREASURY BILLS 
AND CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800 — LD 92-93-313 
Teletype CG 987 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 





technique, developed at the North- 
western National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
which new employees can learn 
much more quickly. 

In publishing the article, we 
credited its authorship to Ray F. 
Johnson, assistant manager of the 
Proof Department — whereas it 
should have been W. O. Johnson, 
assistant cashier and personnel of- 
ficer. Mr. Ray Johnson had an active 
part in developing the system which 
was described, but Mr. W. O. John- 
son wrote the published story. 


Another Angle On Destruction 
Of Correspondence 


Because a letter signed by a bank 
officer is in reality a contract, some 
banks have considered that no 
correspondence must ever be de- 
stroyed. However, there are some 
types of letters which really have 
no future value and so may safely 
be removed from the files. A study 
of old files will reveal the types 
which may safely be destroyed. 
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Changes Suggested On Wires 
Reporting Returned Items 


The following letter from Mr. L. 
W. Bishop, vice president and cash- 
ier of the State Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, brings up an interesting and 
important matter which should have 
consideration of both individual 
bankers and officers of Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

The idea was evidently inspired 
by the reading of articles recently 
published in Bankers Monthly, sug- 
gesting that local items which must 
be returned to the sending bank, 
be held over until the following day, 
in order to make it possible for 
banks to save the time of sight pay- 
ing checks as is so common now. 

Mr. Bishop first referred to these 
articles as follows: 

“T want to write and tell you that 
I think your magazine is doing a 
grand job. You are trying to ferret 
out the problems confronting bank- 
ers today and you are studying 
conditions with a view to giving the 
readers of your magazine the bene- 
fit of the experience and ideas of 
other bankers. This is highly con- 
structive. 

“The Clearing House Association 
of Richmond, as yet, has not acted 
on the suggestion of returning 
clearing house items the following 
morning rather than the current 
day, but it is up for consideration 
at the present time and to my mind 
it has considerable merit. It is bound 
to present an over-all savings in 


time, especially in the bookkeeping 
departments of banks. 

Mr. Bishop then makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

“There are, basically, two sug- 
gestions I would like to offer, and if 
they meet with the same interest as 
has already been displayed in your 
articles which were written on the 
subject of returning items to the 
clearing house the following day, 
rather than on the current day, I 
am satisfied that much good will 
come out of them. These sugges- 
tions tie in, to some extent, with 
the return of clearing house items. 

“First, at the present time it is 
the universal practice to wire non- 
payment of items for $500 and over. 
My own opinion is that the figure 
of $500 is too small. To begin with, 
it is only an arbitrary figure; it could 
have been set, as easily, at $300 or 
at $1,000. I believe that today the 
majority of accounts of banks, and 
of depositors affected, will take care 
of returned items of $500 or of any 
reasonable figure. 

“My suggestion, in this connec- 
tion, is that the minimum amount 
be increased to say, $2,500. 

“Tt is my opinion, in view of the 
present status of accounts, as be- 
tween banks, that only the first 
bank endorser is really interested 
in the non-payment of items, and 
not necessarily the intermediary 
clearing banks. 





Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Natrionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
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“At the present time, the number 
of wires sent on any given return 
item will vary according to the 
number of bank endorsements ap- 
pearing on the item. The cost of 
these repetitious wires accrues to 
the depositor, and quite often 
represents a sizable figure. Obvi- 
ously, any elimination of these 
repetitious wires between banks 
will operate to the advantage of 
the first bank endorser, and of its 
depositor, from the standpoint of 
both money and the lapse of time 
between presentment of the check 
and ultimate notice of non-pay- 
ment. 

“Another fact to which consid- 
eration may be given is that much 
time is often spent by the first bank 
endorser in reviewing deposit 
tickets and outgoing cash letters in 
an effort to determine by whom 
these items were deposited. This is 
usually due to faulty descriptions, 
or to lack of description, on out- 
going cash letters. I dare say that 
on this one phase alone thousands 
of man-hours are wasted daily in 
the United States. 

“My second suggestion is that the 
presenting bank wire directly to 
the first bank endorser, mentioning 
the name of its depositor. 

The editors of 7’ nkers Monthly 
will welcome cor ents on this sug- 
gestion from both Federal Reserve 
Bank officers and the officers of in- 
dividual banks. 

It would seem quite apparent 
that customers will appreciate any 
reduction in service charges which 
can legitimately be made. While 
customers are accustomed to pay 
for services rendered by banks, 
certainly no one cares to pay more 
than is absolutely necessary. 

If a check under $2,500 can be 
returned without the necessity of 
wiring from the Federal Reserve 
Bank to the sending bank, then that 
much expense will be saved for the 
customer. 

In considering the propriety of 
this change, several items should 
be noted. In the first place, how 
many checks for $500 and less than 
$2,500 are returned, and what are 
the charges commonly placed on 
them for wires. 

In the second place, when such 
checks are returned how much 
difficulty does the local bank have 
in making adjustment with the cus- 
tomer. Really it is this part of the 
service which should be charged 
for rather than the quick return of 
the information that the check is not 
paid. 

Is it possible that in asking for a 
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wire on checks of $500 that the 
bank is assuming that the person 
who deposited the check is a crim- 
inal eager to get away before the 
check is returned? Isn’t it almost 
always the case that the check is 
deposited by a good customer whose 
account is large enough to make 
good any such return, and who de- 
posited the check in good faith? 

If that is so, isn’t it quite unfair 
to ask him to pay for wiring charges 
which really are entirely unneces- 
sary? 

It should be noted that Mr. 
Bishop’s suggestion is: when the 
sending bank has a customer in 
whom it does not have complete 
faith, it can instruct the Federal 
Reserve Bank to wire if the check 
is not paid. This will take care of 
all questionable items and elim- 
inate charges on items deposited by 
good customers. 

There is another matter to be con- 
sidered in these days of shortage 
of help, and that is there is addi- 
tional work to be done when this 
extra notification is received. If the 
check is returned in the regular 
course of business the charge-back 
can still be made and less work is 
required in doing it. 

The editors wish to emphasize 
again that they will be glad to re- 
ceive comments pro and con on Mr. 
Bishop’s suggestions. 


Corporation And 
Manufacturing Accounting 


By H. A. Finney, PhB, CPA 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 534 pages, cloth 
bound, price $4.65. 


The publishers explain that this 
book is designed for students tak- 
ing the first defense course in ac- 
counting. 

It shows every step from the very 
beginning of making records for a 
concern selling merchandise to the 
handling of cost controls. 

While it is designed primarily for 
use in classes, anyone wishing to 
study accounting methods at home 
could follow the text very easily 
because it contains a great quantity 
of working material. 

In fact, the book practically 
teaches without a teacher. 


Farmers Active In Bond Contest 


American farm people, deter- 
mined to preserve their freedom, 
are speeding the sale of War Bonds. 
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AWar Measure... 
And a Friendly Greeting! 


In order not to tax America’s transportation 


facilities, now vital to the movement of troops 


and material, the 1942 Convention of the 
ABA has been cancelled. 


So this month we must forego the annual 


privilege of personally greeting our many 


banking friends. For similar reasons, as a part 


of our contribution to the War Effort, we 


expect to curtail the traveling activities of our 


representatives for the duration. 


Therefore, in lieu of our usual personal visits 


with our correspondents and other friends, 


we send you most cordial greetings. We look 


forward to many a future pleasant meeting ~ 


after Victory. 


Ww 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Thousands of letters, literally total- 
ing bushels of ideas, on WHY 
FARMERS SHOULD BUY WAR 
BONDS have already been received 
by the Allis-Chalmers' Tractor 
Division in response to their nation- 
wide “WIN THE WAR” bond con- 
test previously announced in Bank- 
ers Monthly. 

Farm written letters also explain 
how people living off the land and 
not having a set salary or wage 
can buy War Bonds. One contestant 
sets aside a cream check each 
month; another converts egg money 
into a bond a month while Florida 





farmers put the proceeds of a 
selected pig into War Bonds. 

Prizes have been offered by Allis- 
Chalmers for the 125 soundest rea- 
sons submitted in a letter of 100 
words or less. A thousand dollar 
War Bond, an exciting free trip to 
the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, to the Allis-Chalmers Mil- 
waukee plant and, conditions per- 
mitting, a cruise on a U. S. Navy 
boat await the winner and another 
family member. One hundred and 
twenty-four other big prizes range 
upward from $10 in War Stamps to 
a thousand dollar bond. 
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‘IN OUR OWN 
AMERICAN Way“2 


A wholesome spirit of cooperation must be maintained among all our citizens. 
America’s Defense efforts prove this point every day. .. . With food a principal 
factor in this emergency, every farmer in our country should be equipped with 
the necessary machinery to increase production as needed. . . . Who can best 
cooperate to bring this about? It is the Banker and the Minneapolis-Moline Dealer. 
They can come to the “‘credit’’ aid of the deserving farmer as they have in the past. 
Without tools he cannot keep production to normal, let alone hoist it to the high 


level expected in the present emergency. 


MM Tractors and Machines — in our opinion the World’s Most Modern Line — 
will enable the farmer to dispense with more hands, yet accomplish more and do 
it at a lower figure. Banker, MM Dealer and Farmer are cooperating for the good 


of all by keeping machines in good 
repair and getting new ones where 
essential. More than this, they are in- 
creasing their own prosperity and 
that of their entire community. 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 


Invest in Defense Bonds and Stamps 
“Keep 'em Flying!” 


4 MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE 4 


POWER 


Proof of Readership 


It might interest you to know that 
I attended a meeting of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Bankers Association last week 
in Milwaukee. During the course 
of our meeting, which included 
bankers from all over Wisconsin, 
several favorable comments were 
made on Mr. Hefty’s article. 

This certainly indicates to us that 
Bankers Monthly is widely read.— 
H. C. Nicholls, asst. cashier, First 
National Bank, Madison, Wis. 
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IMPLEMENT COMPANY SWE 


Correspondent 
Representatives Help 
Promote Livestock 
Feeding 


(Continued from page 400) 


Sand Hills of Nebraska or into 
Wyoming and buy their cattle, 
while many of the smaller feeders 
go to the markets at Omaha and 
Kansas City. 

“Most of the directors of this 
bank are farmers and _ practical 
feeders, and many of our board 


discussions center around this sub- 
ject.” 


Mr. Fuller's Experience 


“We have a large sale pavilion 
here handling 600 to 1,000 head of 
feeder cattle per week throughout 
the year, holding an auction every 
Saturday afternoon. This sale pavil- 
ion has its buyers in the West and 
covers the states of Texas, Neb- 
raska, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and also a local buyer who 
covers western Iowa. 

“Though I would say that nine- 
tenths of the cattle going through 
the sale ring are western cattle, 
mainly from Texas, Colorado, and 
Nebraska, many of our large feed- 
ers feeding from a hundred to three 
or four hundred head of cattle go 
directly to the range country and 
pick out their own cattle. 

“While quite a number go into 
the Texas territory and some into 
the Wyoming territory, most of our 
feeders who buy off the range buy 
from the sand hill district in Neb- 
raska. Almost all of the feeders who 
borrow from us to feed top cattle 
for market use supplementary 
feeds. 

“Most of the cattle in this neigh- 


How Banks Help In The 
Livestock Feeding 
Business 


1. One city bank representa- 
tive travels extensively through 
the range territory and informs 
local bankers in feeding sections 
as to the condition of feeder cat- 
tle and sheep and the probable 
prices. 


2. Bankers in feeding sections 
correspond with those in range 
sections. 


3. The Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege holds conferences on the 
range cattle situation which are 
attended by local bankers. 


4. The local banker gives his 
feeder customers the information 
he has thus obtained and keeps 
them borrowing at his bank. 


5. The local banker encour- 
ages the use of commercial feeds 
to increase the profits of the 
feeder. 


6. Many of the discussions in 
directors’ meetings center around 
the feeding of livestock as it per- 
tains to the bank’s profits. 
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porhood are bought as stockers and 
feeders, weights running from 450 
to 600 pounds in the steer class. 
These are pastured during the sum- 
mer, some even giving one feed of 
grain a day while the cattle are on 
pasture. Then, along in the fall, 
cattle are brought into the dry lot 
and fed hay and ensilage. And as 
the ensilage nears its running out 
point, ground corn-and-cob is 
added. As the ensilage runs out 
cattle are kept on this corn-and- 
cob ration together with hay, and 
the supplements are generally 
spread along on the top of the corn- 
and-cob in the feed box. 

“As the cattle near their finish- 
ing point the cob is left out of the 
feed and cracked corn, hay, and 
supplement comprise the finishing 
feed.” 


B. T. U. Conservation 


You’ve been hearing a lot, lately, 
about Air Raid Wardens, Fire War- 
dens, Salvage Wardens, and so on. 
But do you know how to prepare 
for a job as B. T. U. Warden? 

Well, if you have an air condi- 
tioning system in your bank, or if 
you have any connection with a 
cooling or refrigerating system, then 
Carrier Corporation suggest that 
you appoint yourself an unofficial 
B. T. U. Warden. And to facilitate 
your intelligent handling of the 
job, they have prepared a new 24- 
page manual entitled “Civilian Con- 
servation of the B. T. U.” 

The B. T. U.—in case you’ve for- 
gotten your high school physics—is 
the British Thermal Unit, which is 
the unit measure of “heat at work.” 

“This manual serves,” according 
to the foreward, “as a handy ref- 
erence for simple care of equip- 
ment. The instructions which each 
owner needs, in order to give the 
equipment routine care, are indexed 
for ready reference, described for 
easy identification, and explained 
in non-technical terms. Services of 
a complex nature require the atten- 
tion of an expert.” 

Throughout the booklet the reader 
is reminded of these services which 
require a service man. It is also 
pointed out that while the booklet 
ls written especially for use with 
Carrier equipment, the manual ap- 
plies to all types of mechanical 
equipment dealing with air condi- 
tioning, refrigeration or heating. 

Among the subjects which are 
covered in simple language are: air 
infiltration, bearings, belts, coils, 
compressors, condensers, controls, 
couplings, dampers, ducts, expan- 
sion valves, fans, filters, and fly- 
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POULTRY and LIVESTOCK 


ARE 
War Machines, too! 


- 


ar 
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FEED THEM FOR TOP PRODUCTION 


Every food-producing community in America is an Arsenal of 
Democracy! And as financial advisor to farm customers, the 
key man in the production of more meat, milk, and eggs 


is the banker! 


In planning the extension of livestock and poultry production, 
don’t overlook the tremendous part “better feeding” plays. 
Just as the farmer needs your seasoned advice to prevent 
unwise extension of capital investment, just so he needs the 
help of the Purina Feed Dealer in getting all the milk, meat, 
and eggs from the poultry and livestock he now owns. 


“Better Feeding” should go along with “Better Borrowing!” 


So partner the Purina Dealer to your bank. 


a job to do! 


You've both got 


PURINA MILLS 


900 Checkerboard Square 


- St. Louis, Missouri 





wheels. Also gauges, humidifiers, 
leaks, metals, motors,’ refrigerant, 
refrigerated boxes and cold storage 
rooms, screens for air intakes and 
spray nozzles. 

Copies of this manual are avail- 
able by writing to Carrier Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Incidentally, Carrier Corporation 
suggests (as a war conservation 
measure) that you save power by 
maintaining comfortable air condi- 
tioning in summer at a slightly 
higher temperature than that con- 
sidered optimum in peace time. 


Bank Uses Victory Bell 
To Announce Bond Sales 


Bankers from all over the country 
have sent us photographs and de- 
scriptions of their many practical 
devices for aiding bond sales. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
publish all of these, but the editors 
were especially intrigued with the 
idea of a Victory Bell hung on the 
outside of the bank, and rung every 
time a war bond is sold. 

This idea is used by the First 
National Bank of Pikeville, Ken- 
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tucky. The arrangement is explain- 
ed to the local community in a large 
advertisement which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“We are happy to announce to 
our friends that we have installed 
a ‘Victory Bell’ at our bank for 
the duration of the present world 
conflict. 

“The bell has been erected on our 
building at the corner of Main 
and Division streets. Each time a 
War Bond is sold, the bell will 
ring out the news, which we hope 
will soon be ‘heard ’round the 
world.’ In most instances, our em- 


THE 
PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience— Officials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Policy — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 


compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


Resources over $200,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 








ployees will ring the bell, because 
many of our bond sales are handled 
by mail. In their absence, we feel 
sure our friends will be pleased 
that their purchase has been the 
occasion for the ringing of the 
bell. In the event bond purchasers 
wish, we will be happy to have 
them ring the bell. 

“We urge our customers and 
friends to purchase as many U. S. 
War Securities as possible. While 
our sales thus far have been most 
gratifying, they have not been 
enough; and all of us must buy 
more and more bonds in order that 
the war may be won and that our 
American way of life may be pre- 
served. 

“Our ‘Victory Bell’ has quite a 
history. It has served many years, 
and at times no doubt has made 
announcements of joy and hap- 
piness. It was owned by the late 
Anna Ratliff Ferguson, of Ferguson 
Creek, near Pikeville, who was the 
daughter of Harrison and Peggy 
Ratliff and wife of John M. Fer- 
guson. The bell was loaned to us 
through the courtesy and gracious- 
ness of their daughter, Mrs. Phebe 
Ferguson King. 

“Down through the ages bells 
have been the means of announc- 
ing news and glad tidings, and we 
are sure there could be no greater 
news at this time than to learn that 
another bond has been sold and 
that another step toward peace and 
freedom has been achieved. 

“Eastern Kentucky is noted for 
its patriotism. No part of the world 
has furnished more loyal patriots 
for the cause of Freedom than has 
this mountainous section of Amer- 
ica. So, let each and every one of 
us, who believe in a free Govern- 
ment, buy War Bonds to the very 
limit; and let our loved ones who 
are fighting on the fields of battle 
or working in our war industries, 
know that we will not fail them 
in this hour of need. 

“It is our hope that every man, 
woman and child in our community 
will at some time have opportunity 
to ring our ‘Victory Bell’ and an- 
nounce to all that they have con- 
tributed their part toward the 
preservation of American Freedom. 

“Won’t you help us keep it ring- 
ing?” 


Invitations Issued To Newcomers 


Believing that new residents, 
even though their location may be 
temporary, appreciate a personal 
welcome and invitation, the Farm- 
ers National Bank and Trust Com- 








pany of Rome, New York, makes 
a practice of sending a neat and 
personalized folder to every new 
resident whose name appears in the 
local papers. 

The person’s name is typed on the 
front cover of each folder, and a 
map of Rome appears in the inside, 
with the location of the bank indi- 
cated in red. 

Information about the city is 
given below it. 

The folder contains a personal 
invitation to visit the bank, and 
gives a list of the various bank 
services. 

Even officers and enlisted men of 
the air corps are sent these invita- 
tions. The president of the bank, 
Mr. C. H. Simon, believes this has 
been an appreciated gesture, and 
has helped to develop good will and 
business for the bank. 


Local Newspaper Editor 
Appreciates Banking Service 


As an indication of the recogni- 
tion of banking service by local 
newspaper editors, the following 
editorial is quoted from the Mesaba 
Miner, published at Chisholm, 
Minnesota. 


It will be refreshing for any 
banker to read this editorial, and 
it might be helpful to hand it to 
your local editor. Certainly, bank- 
ers have contributed more time and 
effort to helping the Government in 
the present situation than any other 
one group of businessmen. 


In many cases, additional help 
has been necessary in order to take 
care of the many requests for war 
Savings stamps and bonds. In some 
larger banks, this additional help 
has amounted to as many as eight 
or ten people. 


So far, the editors of Bankers 
Monthly have heard no complaints 
of any kind from any banker any- 
where. They have contributed their 
services and their money to this 
work in the spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism. 


The editorial from the Mesaba 
Miner is as follows: 


Labor And Banker Leadership 


It was nine years ago this March that the 
bankers of the nation were read out of public 
life. They were the money changers, and 
damned. 

It was nine years ago that Labor began 
its climb to its present power. A Labor Admin- 
istration has made this possible. It has con- 
stantly sought to better the lot of the labor- 
ing man and woman. 

Now, the nation is engaged in a life and 
death struggle. All-out effort to win a wor 
that means slavery or liberty for this and 
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future generations is demanding the ultimate 
of effort, public and private. 

Labor leaders—too many of them—are now 
sabotaging the Administration’s program to 
win. This is not the laboring man and woman 
in action. This is the hired leadership. Fre- 
quently it is usurping leadership. An awakened 
public is demanding the end of special privi- 
lege, even for labor, in the light of the very 
grim realities of war, rationing, blood sacri- 
fices. These Labor leaders are yielding only to 
the extent that they must, but no more. 

What is the picture for the bankers who 
were chased from the public temple nine 
years ago? They have survived. Many of their 
early leaders have suffered. Some of them 
then rich are now poor. A few have been 
sentenced by stern judges for their blunders. 
For bankers made mistakes back there. Most 
of them admit it. : 

What is banker leadership doing now? 
They are, through their organizations and 
individually, lending every effort to sell war 
bonds. But they do not make any commis- 
sions on these sales. Not a cent! They are 
advertising them at their own expense. They 
are setting up costly accounting systems to 
keep straight public funds. For none of this 
are they reimbursed. 

Bankers are helping in all war programs— 
in community drives, in food-for-freedom 
efforts, and others. Many of them are doing 
this despite the fact that bank earnings are 
dropping lower and lower. Despite the fact 
that they are the most supervised group of 
individuals in the American economy. They are 
persisting, although their Government is in 
active competition with them in the agricul- 
tural credit field and in others. They are paying 
their workers the 40-hour week scale despite 
the fact that the merchants of their city are 
not so obligated although more often engaged 
in interstate commerce than they are. They 
are also playing their part in that very real, 
very necessary sphere of national financing. 

Bankers are not doing any shouting about 
their efforts toward winning this war. Per- 
haps they should? It might even be a comfort 
to Congressmen, harried and unhappy these 
days, to know the record, just as a matter of 
relief, of encouragement. 

It should not be forgotten that the Ameri- 
can way of life, for which this war is being 
fought, and will be won, revolves around 
private credit, individual savings and free 
capital and the right to sell one’s services 
as may be desired. The American banker is 
the final custodian of these things. Eliminate 
private credit and America would no longer 
be the home of the free. It would be a pretty 
screwy place and even Labor leaders wouldn't 
like it. 

The bankers have learned much. They can 
be counted on. Perhaps Labor leadership 
must now be punished to learn? 


The Public Speaker's 
Treasure Chest 


By Herbert V. Prochnow 

Published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. Cloth bound, 413 
pages, $3.50. 





For many years, Herbert V. 
Prochnow has been making public 
addresses for the First National 
Bank of Chicago, of which he is an 
officer. During that time, he has col- 
lected much information for his 
Own use in making’ speeches 
Sparkle. 


Realizing that what he had col- 
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lected would be of great value to 
others who have speeches to make, 
some of his friends persuaded him 
to put the collection into book form. 
As a result, Harper and Brothers 
have made this available to all of 
those who can make use of what the 
book contains. 

The first chapter contains sug- 
gestions on how to prepare a speech. 
The second chapter is entitled, 
“How to Make Your Speech 
Sparkle.” 

Chapter III outlines the whole 
subject of public speaking in a nut- 
shell, and the other eight chapters 


are filled with actual material from 
which selections may be made ap- 
propriate to any type of speech. 
This material is gathered under the 
following heading, “A Rich Treas- 
ure House of Selected Quotations; 
Biblical Quotations, Colorful 
phrases for Sparkling Speech; 
Similies; Interesting Lives and In- 
teresting Facts; Amusing Defini- 
tions; Wisecracks and Epigrams; 
Jokes and Jests.” 

This book has the advantage that 
it is not only useful as a handbook 
to be used at frequent intervals, 
but it is also interesting reading. 
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Any time you have a few minutes, 
you can entertain yourself by read- 
ing some portion of the book for it 
is made up of such short items that 
most of them can be read in only a 
few seconds. 

Among the many jokes and jests 
is this one: “A Kansas farmer 
stopped at a bank to see if he could 
get a loan on his farm. 

“‘TIt might be arranged,’ said the 
banker. ‘I'll drive out with you and 
appraise it.’ 

‘*You don’t need to bother,’ 
the farmer, 


said 
noticing a huge cloud 


of dust rolling up the road, ‘Here it 
comes now.’ ” 

Under the heading of “Wisecracks 
and Epigrams,” are these: “When 
a man knocks a town, he confesses 
he was a failure in it. 

“Education is not given for the 
purpose of earning a living, educa- 
tion is learning what to do with a 
living after you earn it. 

“Trimming expenses is the gov- 
ernment’s last resort when the tax- 
payers can stand no more trim- 
ming.—Arkansas Gazette. 

“One view of an athletic man is 
a fellow who hires a small boy to 


ve HAVE A JOB TO DO 


@ With men demanded everywhere, power farming 
must play an increasing part in the production of food 
for the arsenals of Democracy. 

And with the curtailment in production of new farm 
machinery, present equipment must be kept in top-notch 


condition. 


We art doing our utmost to supply the needed repair 
parts to cooperate with WPB policy of conservation. 
This is our job—and we intend to keep at it in addition 
to the production of equipment vital to the war effort. 

As a banker—your job—which we know you are doing 
well—is to advise your farm customers against unwise 


NO PRIORITIES ON 


WAR BONDS 


extension of capital investment and to prevail upon them 
to keep’ all present_equipment in working condition. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR;CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Next to the Stars 
and Stripes, Cletrac fs 
proud to be flying 
the Minute Man flag. 
Over 95 per cent of 
Cletrac employees are 
purchasing War Bonds 
by pay roll deduction. 


cut the grass so he can play golf 
and obtain a little exercise. 

“All the constitution guarantee; 
is the pursuit of happiness. Yoy 
have to catch up with it yourself 

“Worry is the interest you pay 
on trouble before it comes.” 


New Jersey Bank Offers Loans 
On Insurance Premiums 


The Bergen Trust Company of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, has of. 
fered to finance fire insurance pre- 
miums for its customers. 

In an article in the bank’s house 
organ, the plan is explained as fol- 
lows: 

“Now you can save as much as 
from 16 to 20 percent on your fire 
and casualty insurance premiums 
You can effect this large saving by 
using Bergen Trust’s Insurance 
Premium Financing Plan. 

“By purchasing term insurance 
(3 or 5 year) instead of buying 
your insurance annually, you get a 
worthwhile reduction in your pre- 
miums. 

“Bergen Trust makes no service 
charge and asks no investigation fee 
under this plan. All you pay isa 
nominal rate of interest on the 
money borrowed to make the pay- 
ments on the longer term policies. 

“Say, for example, your premium 
is $100 for a one-year policy. Under 
this plan, you would pay for a 5- 
year policy only 4 times the price of 
your one-year policy, or, $400. The 
interest would amount to $40, giv- 
ing you a net saving of $60. 

“The plan is flexible and payment 
may be made on a weekly, monthly 
or annual basis. You need not be 
a depositor in Bergen Trust in order 
to take advantage of this Insurance 
Premium Financing Plan. The of- 
ficers of the bank would be pleased 
to have you stop in and ask fo 
complete details.” 

--0—— 

A complete explanation of this 
method of lending money was pub- 
lished in the September, 1941 issue 
of Bankers Monthly. On page 400 
of that issue, Mr. Harvey Terrell, 
cashier of the First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Alabama, under the 
title of “Insurance Premium Loans 
Profitable”, gives all of the tech- 
nique of handling this type of busi- 
ness. 

When the technique there de 
scribed is followed, there is n0 
chance of loss to the bank, and whet 
the premiums are large enough, the 
loans are well worth-while. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY’S NOTEBOOK 


. 


USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 
2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 


3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 

5 Addressing Machines 

6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialties 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Bullders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Bullding Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mall Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blank Books 

24 Blotters, Advertising 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 

26 Brief Covers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 

28 Burglar Alarms 

29 Cabinets, Steel 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 

31 Calculating Machines 

32 Calendars 

33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

34 Carbon Paper and Inked Rib- 
bons 

35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 
Cups 

36 Central Files 

37 Chairs, Posture 

38 Chair Pads and Cushions 

39 Changeable Signs 

40 Check Book Covers 

41 Check Cancelling Perforators 

42 Check Certifiers 

43 Check Endorsers 

44 Check Files 

45 Check Protectors 

46 Checks 

47 Check Registers 

48 Check Signers 

49 Check Sorting Trays 

50 Check Sorters 

51 Christmas Savings 

52 Clips, Paper 

53 Coat and Hat Racks 

54 Coln Bags 

55 Coin Boxes 

56 Coin Cards 

57 Coin Changers 

58 Coin Clocks 

68 Coin Counting Machines 


60 Coin Counting and Packaging 
* Machines 


61 Coin Envelopes 
62 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 


63 Coin and Currency Trays 
64 Coin Wrappers 

65 Copyholders 

66 Counter Cash Protectors 

67 Coupon Books 

68 Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

70 Currency Envelopes 

71 Currency Straps 

72 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
73 Dating Machines and Stamps 
74 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 

Ipment 

75 Depositories 

76 Deposit Ticket Files 

77 Desk Fountain Pens 

78 Desk Organizers 

79 Desk and Typewriter Pads 
80 Dictating Machines 

81 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

82 Duplicators 

83 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
84 Electric Signs 

85 Envelopes 

86 Envelope Sealers and Openers 
87 Erasers 

88 Expanding Envelopes 

89 File Boxes 

90 File Fasteners 

91 File Folders 

92 File Signals 

93 Filing Cabinets 

94 Filing Systems 

95 Fire Alarm Systems 

96 Forms 

97 Forms, Continuous 

98 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
99 Fountain Pens 

100 Furniture 
101 Glass Signs 

102 Globes 
103 Gummed Tape 

104 Index Tabs 

105 Ink 

106 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
107 Ink In Powdered Form 

108 Interest Calculators 

109 Interest Computing Machines 
110 = Communicating 


ystems 

111 Lamps, Desk 

112 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


113 Lamps, Filing 

114 Lamps, Fluorescent 

115 Lamps, Stenographers 

116 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
117 Letter Trays 

118 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


119 Loose Leaf Binders 

120 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

121 Maps 

122 Mats 

123 Money Orders 

124 Night Depositories 

125 Night Depository Bags 

126 Numbering Machines 

127 Paper 

128 Paper Fasteners 

129 Pass Books 

130 Pay Roll Envelopes 

131 Pencil Sharpeners 

132 Pencils 

133 Pencils, Mechanical 

134 Pen Points, Steel 

135 Personal Loan Systems 

136 Photographic Bank Systems 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Postage Meters 

139 Proof Machines 

140 Public Relations Advertising 

141 Registered Mail Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savings Banks, 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs ‘ 

149 Scales, Postal & Parcel Post 

150 School Savings Systems 

151 Sealing Wax 

152 Seals 

153 Seals, Coin Bag 

154 Seals, Corporation, Notary, ete. 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 War Bonds, Bank Pian 

176 Wardrobe Equipment 

177 Waste Baskets 

178 Watchman Reporting System 

179 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 


O10 Cc PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD [IO EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


° Please have sent us buying information on 
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Look At Your Calendar Now 


If you use, or contemplate using, 
calendars to remind your customers 
that you’re “still doing business at 
the old stand”—then may we, in 
turn, remind you that we’ve started 
into the last half of 1942 and that 
now is the time to plan your 1943 
calendars. 

If calendars are a new sales pro- 
motion medium for you and you 
don’t know anything about them, 
we'll be glad to give you a list of 
reputable calendar houses who will 
be able to help you with your prob- 
lem. 


Typewriter Cleaner-Brush 


You think that typewriter of 
yours isn’t precious? Mister, just 
try to get another one to replace it! 

Any fine piece of machinery de- 
serves the best of care, at any time. 
But NOW—well, your typewriters 
and calculators and bookkeeping 
machines are practically priceless. 


Consequently, you will appre- 
ciate knowing about the new 
“Speed-Mo” Fountain Brush which 
the Rivet-O Mfg. Co., 225 Mill St., 
Orange, Mass., is making. 

In the first place, the cleaning 
fluid itself is most efficient—dries 
instantly, without wiping or “sop- 
ping up,” and is non-inflammable 
and non-explosive. In addition, it’s 
the only typewriter cleaner I know 
of to which a fragrant odor has been 
added! 

As for the brush, I’m sure your 
secretary will go into rhapsodies 
over it. It screws right onto the bot- 
tle of fluid and has an automatic 
self-closing button valve, which 
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War-Note Explanation 


No doubt you've noticed, in recent months, that 
this department frequently describes items per- 
taining to air raid precautions and bomb protec- 
tion. There are, of course, fewer new items of a 
purely bank-equipment nature to tell you about. 
But the stress on incendiary fighting and the 


like isn't merely due to war hysteria. I know 
that adequate protection for your bank and 
your home is highly important—and that I have 
an obligation to tell you of anything which will 


improve that protection. 


——— 
Waa 





You may be sure that whenever there is any- 
thing new that relates to your job as a banker, 
I'll let you know about it. The basic purpose of 
this department continues to be: “The greatest 
possible service to you—The Banker.” 


Sincerely, 





gives fingertip control of the flow 
of cleaner to the bristles. Dripping, 
leaking, and splattering are elimi- 
nated. The fluid doesn’t evaporate 
and can’t be wasted by accidentally 
tipping over the bottle. And lastly, 


there’s no chance of dirt or dust 
getting in. 
The “Speed-Mo” comes in a 


handy-compact desk box, with full 
instructions and an extra re-fill 
bottle. Additional cleaner can be 
purchased in various quantities up 
to a gallon container. 


FIRST AID TO BANK 
ADVERTISING 


Render a genuine service by supplying copies of 
HILL CIVILIAN DEFENSE BOOK-—32 pages in 
patented index form—cover in colors. 





Size, 31%4x4V/2" 
When Closed 


PRICES F.O.B. N. Y. C., INCLUDING YOUR ADVER- 
TISEMENT ON THE FRONT AND BACK 
OUTSIDE COVERS 


ee $16.00 a $44.55 per M 
aieelane 27. 5,000............ 40.00 per M 
ere 50.00 OE 36.00 per M 


Staggered Index as shown above reveals illustrated 
information on AIR RAIDS, BLACKOUTS, BOMB 
and GAS PROTECTION and most complete SUM- 
MARY OF FIRST-AID TREATMENT. 


Ideal to promote rental of SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES, 
SPECIAL CHECKING and SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
and all bank services. A timely advertising booklet 
frequently referred to. 


ORDER NOW OR REQUEST SAMPLE 


HILL ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES CO. 


110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Bomb Bank 


Do you have 
an irresistible 
desire to bomb 
the ‘““JAPA- 
NAZIS”? So do 
a lot of your 
customers— 
many of whom 
might be able to 
vicariously sat- 
isfy that desire 
by purchasing 
(for a quarter) 
one of these 
novelty “Bomb- 
Banks,’’ filling 
it with nickels, 
dimes, quarters—it holds such 
“loose change” to the approximate 
total of $18.75—then smashing it 
open and buying another bond with 
the contents. 

Manufactured by W. H. Long Co., 
425 N. Clark Street, Chicago, this 
bank is shaped like a bomb, over 
eight inches high, and painted bat- 
tleship gray. It’s made of a hard 
plaster—which smashes most satis- 
factorily and is not included among 
the essential war materials. 

The profit-margin on a gross of 
these banks will more than cover 
the cost of handling—and you’re 
performing a service to your cus- 
tomers at the same time. Inciden- 
tally, I can visualize a few of these 
“bombs” being worked into a very 
effective War Bond window display. 





“Bomb-Proof” Window 


Here’s something you may not 
need to install in the bank, but I’d 
suggest calling it to the attention 
of every factory owner in your com- 
munity. 

A new type window pane of 
transparent plastic laminated with 
wire mesh which will withstand the 
explosion of a 150-pound bomb 





eight feet away has been developed 
for use in military construction and 
industrial plants in potential air 
raid zones. 

The new material was developed 
by the Plastics Division of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., in co-operation with the 
United States Navy, to end the 
menace of flying glass—which ex- 
perience in England revealed was 
one of the chief dangers in an air 
raid. 

Tested under vacuum shock con- 
ditions, it has stood up without ap- 
preciable damage under a 28-inch 
vacuum, while clear glass shattered 
at 15 inches and heavy, wire-rein- 
forced glass at 26. At the Navy's 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, a 
quarter-pound ball dropped from a 
height of 20 inches smashed ordi- 
nary glass, while it required a two- 
pound ball from a height of 42 
inches to penetrate a pane of the 
reinforced plastic. Even then, the 
missile left a clean-cut hole which 
could be repaired with cellulose 
tape with very little loss in break- 
age resistance over a solid pane. 

The new material consists of 
standard, 16-mesh wire screening 
sandwiched between two sheets of 
Vuelite, the Monsanto Company’s 
transparent cellulose acetate sheet- 
ing. (Incidentally, it was originally 
developed for fluorescent lighting 
fixtures!) Unlike the types of plas- 
tic-coated cloth and wire previously 
used to replace “bombed out” glass 
in England, it is as clear and trans- 
parent as a screened window of 
glass and can easily be installed in 
any conventional, multi-paned steel 
or wood sash. 

Sheets of the laminated plastic 
can be drawn or formed to almost 
any desired shape. For economy in 
manufacture, however, panels of 
eight standard sizes are recom- 
mended, ranging from 914 inches 
square to 19% by 24% inches. The 
standard panels are drawn with a 
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quarter- -inch flange which can be 
easily and quickly fastened to wood 
sash with an automatic stapler, then 
puttied to form a _ weather-tight, 
permanent installation. 


“Bomb Snatcher” 


Logically, the best way to fight 
incendiary bombs is to get rid of 
therm as soon as they strike—before 
they have a chance to start serious 


fires. 

In reply to that, I can hear you 
saying: “Sure, but that’s easier said 
than done!” 


Not after you read this, however. 
For it is actually easier done than 
said—provided you have at hand 
this new device manufactured by 
the McGraw Electric Co., 5201 W. 
65th Street, Chicago. It’s called the 
“Bomb Snatcher’”—and does exactly 
that, “snatching” them up in split 
seconds with perfect safety to the 
operator. 





Basically, 


it is a pair of tongs 
with semi-cylindrical refractory- 
lined jaws, worked by a lever at- 
tached to a six-foot handle. Pull- 
ing back on the lever causes the 
jaws to enclose a burning bomb— 
holding it as in a trough and pre- 
venting the molten, white-hot 
material from spilling. On mag- 
nesium bombs (which require an 
outside oxygen source), it has a 
very effective snuffing action. A 
forward movement of the lever 
dumps the bomb instantly. 

The “Bomb Snatcher” has proved 


Get More Inventory Loans 


based on 


field A 


Warehousing 
ty Douglas— Guardian 
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Order”, 





and well-intentioned. 


For only this ORIGINAL Bank Money Order can give you the 
. the unvarying three-way pro- 
. the fast, accurate, low-cost operation which have 
been PROTECTU Standards for over 24 years. 


rich “Quality” appearance . . 
tection .. 


But another, 
“An imitation is,a cheap copy of the real thing.” 
And that is why we resent the deception practiced by our 
imitators—even when the imitation is unconscious 


ITATIONS 


IMITATION may be the “sincerest form of flattery” 
—and to that extent we appreciate the compli- 
ment paid PROTECTU, the “Original Bank Money 
by its numerous imitators. 


equally old axiom tells us that: 








Ask us for 
PROTECTU 
Samples— 
make the 
comparison 
yourself! 


“Don’t Offer YOUR Customers Less Than The BEST” 


PROTECTU BANK-NOTE CORP. 


4048 SCHUBERT AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








<7] RANK MONEY ORDER |: 








its ability to “take it” by having 
real thermite bombs burn out in- 
side the jaws at a temperature of 
4500°, without burning through 
the refractory-line casing. Even if 
the bomb should be of the explo- 
sive, “discourager” type of incen- 
diary, tests have proved that it 
would cause practically no damage 
as the upper section is free to open 
to relieve the pressure of the ex- 
plosion. The “Bomb Snatcher” is 


light in weight, easy to operate and | 


effective in action. Many 
plants engaged in vital war produc- 


large | 


tion have adopted it as primary | 


equipment 
bombs. 


in fighting incendiary 


War Note 


The Eagle Pencil Co. has changed 
the name of its Mikado pencil to 
Mirado. 


War-Time Economies Devised 
By Many Banks 


The First National Bank of At- | 


lanta, Georgia, has economized on | 


supplies as follows: 

Rubber bands are eliminated. by 
using string for tying packages. The 
bank had a simple compressor made 


which holds the papers tightly to- | 
gether while the string is being | 


applied. 


A drawing of the compressor is | 


shown herewith. 
described as follows: 

“The movable slide ‘A’ works on 
a rachet principle and is used to | 


compress the currency against the | 


Its operation is | 











BANK BY MAIL 


Save Gas and Tires for Your Depositors 


In every community there are Bank Depositors 
—often valuable customers—who for various 
reasons are unable to make their deposits in 
person. You can care for this business by 
using our “Impersonal Deposit’ supplies— 
simple forms that answer every requirement. 
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This home- 

made device is used 

by the First National Bank 

of Atlanta, Georgia, to make 

it easy to tie packages with string. 


Currency and checks are fastened to- 


gether this way to save rubber bands. The 
description published herewith will make it easy for anyone to construct a com- 


pressor of this type. 


other end ‘B’ which is fixed. A ball 
of cord is placed on each spindle, 
shown at the rear of the device, and 
the string from each ball is placed 
through the eyelets on top of ‘B’ 
and continued so as to lie over the 
top of ‘A’ between the projections 
‘C’, The currency is placed be- 
tween the two slides on top of the 
string, and the movable slide ‘A’ 
is used to compress the bundle of 
currency against ‘B’, the rachet 
holding it tight. The string is then 
tied securely around the bundle. 
This device is made almost entirely 
of wood, is very simple to construct, 
and we are using it mainly for the 
purpose of tying currency.”—W. C. 
Adamson, V. P., First National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Adamson sends the following 
additional idea. 

As you know, items manufac- 
tured from steel are becoming in- 
creasingly hard to obtain, and this 
is particularly true of blades for 
pencil sharpeners. We have dis- 
covered a simple, but effective, way 
of renewing the edge on sharpener 
blades. 

We use a fine texture whetstone 
and had a machinist cut a longi- 
tudinal groove approximately the 
width of a pencil sharpener blade. 
Then we had a clamp or holder 
made out of heavy steel wire. It 
was bent so as to fit in the holes in 
each end of the blade. 

The operation of sharpening con- 
sists in running the blade back and 
forth in the groove four or five 
times on each side. By the use of 
this simple contrivance, a blade can 
be made to last many times its 
heretofore useful life. 

Paper bags are used for payrolls 
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instead of cloth money bags. Paper 
bags are easier to get than cloth 
bags, and cost less. There is no 
time lost in handling returns or in 
following up customers in order to 
get cloth bags returned to the bank. 

The bank has reduced the num- 
ber of second sheets used by mak- 
ing the carbon copy of replies to 
letters on the back of incoming 
mail. 

In addition to saving paper, this 
plan has the benefit of keeping the 
reply to the letter close to the let- 
ter itself. It actually is on the back 
of the original. 

This bank has eliminated trans- 
fer binders by using a cord lacing, 
or string, for binding together cer- 
tain types of records. 

Those departments that use quite 
a good many one-time carbon forms 
are economizing by saving the car- 
bon sheets instead of throwing 
them away after one use. These 
sheets are inserted between other 
forms, and are used several times. 

The First National Bank and 
Trust Company of New Haven, 
Connecticut, reports that it has 
substituted twine for rubber bands. 

It cuts up waste paper and binds 
the clippings into pads for scratch 
paper. 

It saves paper drinking cups by 
having installed drinking fountains 
which are known as bubblers. 

It saves postage by having check- 
books printed for customers mailed 
direct to the customer by the sta- 
tioner. This also saves time in the 
bank which would be necessary to 
rewrap and remail these check 
books. 

All employees are instructed to 
save paper clips which are used 
over and over many times. 


Financing The War 


A symposium published by the Tay 
Institute, Philadelphia. 366 pages, 
cloth bound $2.50. 

In this, the first work of its king 
to appear since the United States 
entered the war, the Tax Institute 
has furnnished a kind of blueprint 
for the nation to follow if we are 
to avoid the devastating spiral of 
inflation. The book comprises eigh- 
teen authoritative chapters cover- 
ing various phases of war finance 
and prepared by as many experts, 

Problems of war finances in broad 
outline are presented by Robert 
Warren of Princeton University and 
Homer Jones, Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. A critique of 
the excess profits tax is given by 
F. E. Seidman. 

Avoidance of inflation is a para- 
mount objective in any system of 
financing a war, and this problem 
is treated by the following contrib- 
utors: Denzel C. Cline, Michigan 
State College; Alzada Comstock, 
Mount Holyoke College; Simeon E. 
Leland, University of Chicago; 
Harley L. Lutz, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Albert Gailord Hart, Iowa 
State College; Charles C. Abbott, 
Harvard University; and E. Gordon 
Keith, University of Pennsylvania. 

Possibilities of adjustments to 
ease the impact of war taxes are 
discussed by Walter W. Heller, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Charles L. 
Kades, Assistant General Counsel, 
Treasury Department; Chester B. 
Pond, New York State Department 
of Taxation and Finance; and 
Charles P. White, U. of Tenn. 

The experience of warring coun- 
tries offers valuable object lessons 
to the planners of our fiscal policy. 
Brinley Thomas of the British Em- 
bassy and William H. Wynne, forn- 
erly of the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, discuss the British and 
Canadian systems of war finance. 

In the concluding section of the 
book dealing with tariffs and in- 
ternational relations, Benjamin B. 
Wallace of the United States Tariff 
Commission and Grayson Kirk of 
Columbia University offer some 
stimulating thoughts with respect 
to postwar policy. 

As James W. Martin, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, states in the 
foreword: “No public finance dis- 
cussion could be more timely than 
Financinng the War. Moreover, the 
caliber of the authors who have 
collaborated and the care with 
which each has done the job he 
tackled will be a basis for readef 
satisfaction.” 
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Fifty Years Ago In 


Volume 9 


Home Sugar-Growing 


It is no longer a question of 
doubt, but settled, that the soils and 
climate of Nebraska are very favor- 
able to the cultivation of the sugar 
beet; possibly other states or por- 
tions of states may be found suit- 
able also. If we can grow abundance 
of beet sugar, and get tin from our 
own mines sufficient to supply our 
domestic wants, we will possess, 
with what we have already, all the 
home raw material we can ever 
expect to have from which to pre- 
pare food, clothing, shelter, furnish- 
ing utensils, conveyance machines, 
implements, and the luxuries of all 
these; and a comparatively good 
climate to live in, with much room 
for individual choice of localities 
unsurpasses on the globe in a long 
series of years. 
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One party’s organs go back to 
the fathers of the Republic to prove 
that they disapproved of protection 
to home industries; the other party 
invokes the same fathers to show 
that they favored and fostered pro- 
tection with zeal in and out of 
Congress. Now it appears to us, in 
our quiet way, that we should cease 
to appeal to dead men’s view, 
American or European, but see for 
ourselves, in our present novel and 
advanced position, what is our best 
course, and work it out. We will be 
more original, more independent, 
and probably nearer the modern 
mark of what we need, for this our 
great, yet still growing country. 


September, 1892 


A very interesting discussion by 
letters and editorials has been going 
on in the Chicago papers lately, as 
to the social condition of toilers in 
England and Scotland, measured by 
the condition in the United States. 
Wages, housing, clothing, food pros- 
pects for the future, freedom of 
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action, supply of work for the will- 
ing, social distinctions and their fret 
to sensitiveness and the idea of 
equality. This interesting causerie 
winds up with an easily drawn 
verdict, that the advantage is very 
largely in favor of this country, 
but with a criticism on both, viz: 
If the old country folks would 
spend less in drink, and our people 
were economical in things they do 
not want for their comfort or 
health, both would save, and there 
would be less grumbling and more 
homes owned. European investiga- 
tors stand agast at our spending 
capabilities. 


September, 1892 
The Gold Train 


In this year of grace, 1892, it is 
of record that the United States 
Sub-Treasury at San Francisco, Cal. 
remitted to the Sub-Treasury in 
New York by mail-train, in care of 
the United States Post Office De- 
partment, $20,000,000 in gold coin, 
without any pomp, or ceremony, or 
army Officials, or fuss, or ostentation 
of any kind, yet public and known 
openly to all men. The journey of 
3,500 miles was made in 110 hours, 
including stoppages, or four days 
and fourteen hours, or thirty-two 
miles per hour, including stoppages, 
and crossing the extensive and 
lofty defiles of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This vast shipment of treas- 
ure, on its arrival at the New York 
Central Railway Depot, was trans- 
ferred to the New York Sub-Treas- 
ury in vans, with a couple of guards 
to each, as quietly and in as com- 
monplace a way as if an ordinary 
shipment of a few hundred pounds 
of crude bullion were in question. 
Comment is unnecessary. 
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Financial Statements 


The time was when banking insti- 


tutions hesitated to publish financial 
statements for fear of developing 
some weakness in their condition, 
but in these days the bank which 
does not open out its affairs to the 
public might just as well close its 
doors. This practice is now, being 
introduced by life insurance organ- 
izations, the Bankers’ Life Associ- 
ation of Des Moines being the first 
to. set the example. It prints for 
the public eye frequent voluntary 
statements showing the amount and 
character of its assets and the pur- 
pose of its separate funds. Such 
information must be gratifying to 
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TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 





its patrons. Its example is certainly 
worthy of imitation by its competi- 
tors. Its assets now foot up a round 
million of dollars. 
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The man who loses confidence in 
the fidelity of the United States 
Government to obligations or the 
points of honor due to its stamp, 
wants that faith in facts and tan- 
gible realities that makes it very 
doubtful, if he is fit for the manage- 
ment of any important business or 
position of public trust. 


Rud! 
snipyarés 


We Learn From Each 
Other 


(Continued from page 404) 
America, San Francisco, California. 
—_O— 


Mr. J. H. McBirney handed me 
an article written by you which 
appeared in Bankers Monthly, and 
I was interested in that part of it 
which dealt with the savings de- 
partment. I would like to ask if you 
use the card system or the ledger 
system in your savings department, 
since you have each customer sign 


on either the ledger sheet or carg 
for checks and deposits, therefore. 
eliminating each slip.—Jessie B. 
McFall, asst. cashier, National Bank 
of Commerce, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


(The First National answered Mr, 
McFall’s letter with the following 
elaboration on their system.) 


A sample of our savings ledger card i; 
enclosed which is handled through a savings 
window posting machine in conjunction with 
the machine posted passbook. These records 
are accomplished simultaneously. You ar 
perhaps familiar with the audit control feo. 
tures, which are built into a savings window 
machine. 


It may be observed from the ledger card 
that space is provided for the depositor to 
sign opposite any withdrawals he may make 
By his signature at the bottom of the ledger 
card, he acknowledges the correctness of the 
withdrawal and the extended balance, as well, 


Under this plan no deposit or withdrawal 
slips are used and this permits a much faster 
savings window transaction than formerly. Ai 
one time about two-thirds of our depositors 
depended upon tellers to prepare their deposit 
and withdrawal tickets. Now the transaction 
is more comparable to the faster moving com. 
mercial window transaction. Should there be 
any further question in this regard, please do 
not hesitate to write us again.—O. B. Lovell 
Comptroller, The First National Bank, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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We have loaned. . 


and are loaning 
MILLIONS of DOLLARS 


to speed the War Effort 


and stand ready to extend the fullest coop- 
eration to banks throughout the country 
in financing Government defense orders. 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
68 COMPLETE BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEw YORK 


© 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ment for a bank these days. Paper 
used on only one side can be cut 
into convenient sizes for scratch 
paper. Someone can do this cutting 
at a time when he is not busy other- 
wise. 


A.B.A. Issues Bulletin On 
War Damage Insurance 


Coinsurance provisions of the War 
Damage Corporation insurance pol- 
icy as they affect the insurance of 
bank property, and the mortgage 
investments of banks, are among the 
war damage insurance questions 
discussed in the current issue of the 
Protective Bulletin of the Insurance 
and Protective Department of the 
American Bankers _ Association, 
mailed to A.B.A. members recently. 

Using the question and answet 
method, the Protective Bulletin 
raises and answers nine questions 
of special interest to banks. These 
deal with the insurance of bank 
owned buildings, other buildings 
owned or held in trust estates, 
mortgaged property, chattels and 
other collateral, money and secu- 
rities, and the responsibility of 
banks as depositaries for fire insul- 
ance companies acting as fiduciary 
agents of the War Damage Cor- 
poration. 
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Hanes And Smith On 
Navy Advisory Board 


Two former presidents of The 
American Bankers’ Association: 
Robert M. Hanes, president of 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; and Tom K. 
Smith, president of Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo., have 
been named as “advisors” ,to the 
Ordnance Section of the Navy’s 
Office of Procurement and Material. 
Both bankers will continue in their 
present bank connections, but are 
“subject to call for special consul- 
tation,” Navy authorities  an- 
nounced. 


Percy H. Johnston 
25 Years With Chemical 


Mr. Percy H. 
Johnston, chair- 
man of the board 
of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the 
bank Aug. 27. 

Mr. Johnston be_ 
gan his banking 
career in his native 
town of Lebanon, 
Kentucky, as a 
clerk in the Mar- 
ion National Bank. 

At the age of twenty-six he became 
anational bank examiner, and when 
he was thirty years old, he was 
made one of four national bank 
examiners at large. He held this 
position until he became a vice 
president of the Citizens National 
Bank, Louisville, Kentucky, at the 
age of thirty-two. 

On August 27, 1917, Mr. John- 
ston came to New York as a vice 
president and director of the Chem. 
ical Bank and was elected president 
in 1920 at the age of thirty-nine. 
‘In 1931, he was elected chairman 
of the board and acted as both 
chairman and president until 1935 
when he relinquished the presi- 
dency, continuing as chairman and 
chief executive officer of the bank, 
which position he now holds. 

In the Chemical Bank’s 118 years 
of existence, the period covered by 
Mr. Johnston’s tenure of office has 
been as varied and difficult as any 
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in the country’s economic and poli- 
tical history. The bank’s remark- 
able growth under Mr. Johnston’s 
leadership is reflected in a com- 
parison of its statement of March 
31, 1917 with that of March 31, 
1942. 


March 
31, 1917 


March 

ASSETS 31, 1942 

Cash and Due from Banks $12,628,893 

U.S. Government 
Obligations, Direct 
and Fully Guaranteed 

U.S. Bonds to Secure 
Circulation 

Bankers’ Acceptances and 
Call Loans e 

State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Investments 1,154,405 

loans and Discounts 34,247 052 

Banking Houses 780.000 

Other Real Estate 

Mortgages 

Redemption Fund from U. 8. 
Treasurer and Due from 
U. 8S. Treasurer 

Credits Granted on 
Acceptances 

Other Assets 


$371 778,098 


328,050,121 
450,000 


29,074,499 
82,417,011 
116,311,426 
156,926,040 
525,019 
4,958,790 
1,519,967 


129,500 


108,200 
28 326 


2,694,973 
4,046,279 


$49,526,376 $1 098,302,223 


March 
31, 1917 


March 


LIABILITIES 31, 1942 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$3,000,000 
7,000,000 
1,570,787 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $11,570,787 

Reserves, Taxes, Interest, ete. 26,879 

Acceptances Outstanding 108,200 
(less own acceptances 


held in portfolio) 


$ 20,000,000 
50,000,000 
9,369,690 


$ 79,369,690 
6,234,816 
6,199,810 


3,345,486 


108,200 2,854,324 
National Bank Notes 
Outstanding 

Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


450,000 
10,900 234,761 
37,359,610 1,009,608,632 


$49,526,376 $1,098,302.223 


The foregoing emphasizes the 
tremendous strides which the bank 
has made during this period, with 
total resources rising from the 
$50,000,000 level to over one billion 
dollars. Deposits rose from $37,359,- 
610 to $1,009,608,632, while capital 
funds rose from about 12 million 
to approximately 80 million. The 
part played by the bank of today 
in financing the Government in its 
war effort is reflected in this bank’s 
U. S. Treasury holdings of $328,- 
050,121, compared with the March 
1917 position, when the only U. S. 
Governments held were $450,000 
of bonds to secure circulation. The 
Chemical Bank today ranks seventh 
largest in New York City, and tenth 
in the nation. 


Heads Education Committee 


Thomas C. Boushall, president of 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
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committee on education Lof the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
He was recently re-elected to the 
national Chamber’s board of direc- 
tors, representing District III, which 
comprises Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and the District of Colum- 
bia. He is also a member of the 
budget and finance committee. 


McAnany Heads K. C. Trust 


E. S. McAnany, former vice pres- 
ident of The Kansas City Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has been elevated 
to the presidency of that institution 
Mr. McAnany is the last living 
member of the group which organ- 
ized the company 36 years ago. 


Helps Navy Enlist 


John M. Wallace, vice president 
of the Walker Bank & Trust Co. of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was chosen 
on August 12 by Governor Herbert 
B. Maw of Utah to head a com- 
mittee of prominent citizens who 
will encourage the youth of Utah 
to enlist in the United States Navy. 


Kennedy Joins Navy 


Frank T. Kennedy, partner in the 
firm of C. J. Devine & Co., dealers 
in U. S. Government securities, has 
been commissioned in the United 
States Naval Reserve as a lieu- 
tenant, and will report shortly for 
active duty with the naval air force. 
Another partner, Vincent H. Herr- 
mann, is already commissioned and 
is on active duty with the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 


Air Force Captain 


Charles G. Gambrell, assistant 
vice president of Irving Trust Com- 
pany, has been commissioned a 
captain in the U. S. Army Air 
Forces and will be assigned to 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., where he 
has been serving in a civilian 
capacity since April. At present he 


- is taking a course in the Officer’s 


Training School at Miami Beach, 
Fla. Captain Gambrell is a native 
of Belton, S. C. He is a graduate of 
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Furman University, Greenville, 
S. C., and of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, Class 
1925. He joined the Irving Trust 
Company in 1925 and has traveled 
widely throughout the country in 
the company’s interest. 


Richards Retires 


C. Franklin Richards, assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, has retired after 44 
years of service. He started as a 
messenger boy in 1898 and has 
been an executive of the bank since 
1924 when he was appointed as- 
sistant manager in the foreign 
banking department. Mr. Richards 
has been an officer for more than 10 
years. 


W.P.B. Drafts MacKenzie 


K. H. MacKenzie, assistant vice 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, in charge of the 
department of business statistics, 
has been granted a leave of absence 
effective Aug. 1, 1942, in order to 
serve the War Production Board as 
regional statistician. Robert L. 
Smith has been appointed manager 
of the department of business sta- 
tistics. 


Norris Helps Sell War Bonds 


Walter F. Norris, vice president 
of the Commerce Union Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed ‘associate State administra- 
tor of the War Savings Staff. His 
appointment, on _  a-dollar-a-year 
basis, will in no way interfere with 
his position in the bank. 


On County Air Board 


Ashby Millican, first vice presi- 
dent of the Liberty National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Louisville, Ky., was 
recently appointed a member of 
the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Air Board for the remainder of the 


present term expiring October, 
1944. 


Fairleigh Army Flyer 


David W. Fairleigh, formerly 
vice president of the Lincoln Bank 
& Trust Co. of Louisville, Ky., has 
been commissioned captain in the 
U. S. Army Air Corps. 
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The First Of Louisville 
Sells Bonds By Radio 


“War Bond Brigade,’ a radio 
program of military music to help 
sell bonds, has been launched in 
Louisville, Ky., over WAVE every 
weekday evening from Monday 
through Friday at 5:45 to 5:55 by 
the First National Bank of that 
city. 

Following the chorus “We're All 
Americans” this announcement is 
made: 

“The War Bond Brigade is on the 
air! This program is contributed by 
the First National Bank of Louis- 
ville, the oldest national bank in 
the South, as part of its share in 
Louisville’s great war bond drive 
for victory!” 

A similar brief mention of the 
bank is made at the close, there 
being no other “commercial” ex- 
cept such as may be required to 
explain the various classes of bonds. 

President Ralph C. Gifford of the 
bank has insisted that emphasis be 
entirely on the selling of the bonds 
to make the bank’s co-operation 
most effective in the Government’s 
drive. 

Interspersed with the spine-tin- 
gling marches recorded by Amer- 
ica’s best brass bands is a new 
dramatic story daily from one or 
another of the war fronts. 

Following is one _ selected at 
random from scripts of broadcasts 
already made: 

“Our story today is about one 
of the most amazing leaders of 
guerrilla fighting the war has yet 
produced. His name—Draja Mi- 
hailovich. His country—Yugoslavia. 
His army—ragged remnants of the 
crushed Yugoslav army, peasants 
from the soil of that once free land, 
valiant Serbian women. The Chet- 
niks, as Mihailovich’s army is called, 
have cost the Nazis and the Italians 
millions of dollars in material and 
thousands of picked men. 

“Nazi pleas for an armistice with 
Mihailovich and his band have been 
stoutly rejected, although the Chet- 
niks know that for their every act 
the Nazis will slaughter entire 
Yugoslav villages in revenge.” 

Several hair-raising attacks were 
cited, and then this dramatic finale: 

“The Germans order that Quisling 


‘of Yugoslavia, Nedich, to Draja’s 


mountain kingdom with 50,000 men. 
Orders: Wipe out Mihailovich! 
Three full divisions, mechanized, 
set out. They are barely out of the 
lowlands when the German officers 
realize that their outer edges are 
being sniped at, though no Chetnik 





is to be seen. In sudden terror, 25,- 
000 Nazi soldiers throw down their 
arms and flee, and the Chetniks 
swoop down for the attack from 
every point of the compass... ., 

“Draja Mihailovich, a towering 
beacon in darkened Europe, the 
hope and symbol of salvation for 
every man and woman who has the 
heart to fight after being con- 
quered.” 

And then this application of the 
stirring narrative: 


“The superb, unconquerable little 
band of soldiers makes a stand as 
steady as our own boys’ bitter fight 
to hold Bataan and Corregidor ...., 

“Americans can and must aid this 
resistance wherever it is found. 
Your dollars invested in United 
States War Bonds will help Amer- 
ica build enough ships and planes, 
tanks and guns—a giant army, navy 
and air force—to wipe the Axis 
from the face of the earth. Remem- 
ber, your own freedom is at stake. 
Shoulder arms, Americans! Buy 
bonds for victory!” 


What Bankers Need To Know 
About Fidelity Insurance 


In order to make clear many im- 
portant features in connection with 
banker’s blanket bonds and other 
fidelity insurance, the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Boston, 
has had its vice president, Mr. 
George A. Cowee, prepare a 32- 
page booklet in which he goes into 
considerable detail regarding the 
standing of the insured bank in 
many different situations. 


The booklet is entitled, “Cumu- 
lative Liability And Its Elimination 
In Connection With Fidelity Cov- 
erage.” It may be obtained without 
cost by addressing Mr. George A. 
Cowee, vice president, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, 175 Ber- 
keley St., Boston, Mass. 

In explaining what cumulative 
liability is, Mr. Cowee says: 

“Fidelity bonds, bankers and 
brokers blanket bonds, dishonesty, 
disappearance and destruction pol- 
icies, comprehensive and blanket 


crime policies and similar instru-' 


ments are contracts of insurance— 
not contracts of suretyship. The law 
is well settled that a policy of in- 
surance as written with its clauses, 
conditions, and stipulations repre- 
sents the expressed intent of the 
parties to the contract unless an 
ambiguity exists, in which case the 
interpretation most favorable to the 
insured will be applied. Conse- 
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quently, it is not only of the utmost 
importance to eradicate every am- 
biguity but also to standardize, in- 
sofar as practicable, all similar 
clauses, conditions, and stipulations 
in the various bonds, policies and 
riders to the end that uniform inter- 
pretations of similar situations may 
more readily be accomplished. 

“Paradoxical as it may seem, con- 
sidering the amount of _ time, 
thought, and study which has been 
devoted to this subject for many 
years by the underwriting and legal 
talent of the surety companies, and 
the many millions of dollars which 
have been paid in the settlement of 
losses, there still exists, neverthe- 
less, some confusion and disagree- 
ment. 

“If an agreement can be deter- 
mined upon certain fundamental 
principles, then the application of 
such principles to any specific case 
should be reasonably simple. 

“Confusion often arises in at- 
tempting to apply certain principles 
in one situation and entirely dif- 
ferent principles in another, when 
both call, or should call, for similar 
treatment. 

“The term “cumulative” is de- 
fined by lexicographers as “formed, 
or becoming larger, by successive 
additions” — subject to cumulation; 
that is to be, or that may be, added.” 

“We speak of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, for example, meaning 
that the stock is cumulative with 
respect to a certain periodical rate 
or amount of dividend; if such divi- 
dends are not paid on specified due 
dates, such dividends are accumu- 
lated with the promise and expec- 
tation at least that at some future 
date these accumulated dividends 
will be declared and paid to holders 
of the preferred stock before any 
dividends may be paid or resumed 
on the common stock. In the case 
of non-cumulative preferred stock, 
such dividends are not accumulated 
if not paid on specified due dates. 


“Fidelity Bonds, contrary to most 
policies of insurance, are not issued 
for a definite term or period of time. 
A Fidelity Bond is, or should be, al- 
ways issued as a continuous instru- 
ment to remain in force, with aspec- 
ified amount of liability, until can- 
celled or terminated. This is also true 
of other kinds of bonds and policies 
containing Fidelity coverage such as 
Bankers and Brokers Blanket 
Bonds, Comprehensive and Blanket 
Crime Policies, and other similar 
contracts of insurance. While such 
bonds and policies have an anniver- 
Sary date for the purpose of charg- 
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ing and allocating annual premiums, 
or charging and allocating pro rata 
or short rate premiums in case of 
cancellation or termination, or addi- 
tional pro rata premiums, in case 
of a loss, for the reinstatement of 
the bond to its original amount, they 
nevertheless are continuous con- 
tracts. The principal reasons such 
bonds and policies are issued on a 
continuous basis are*to provide a 
continuity of protection to the In- 
sured and to avoid “cumulative” 
liability of the Underwriter year 
after year; i.e., adding to the orig- 
inal amount of liability of the Un- 
derwriter the same amount for each 
successive premium year during 
which the bond continues in force. 

“If, for example (Example I) a 
cashier were bonded for $10,000 
under an Individual or Schedule 
Bond (name or position form), the 
bond having continued in force for 
a period of ten years before being 
terminated, and he stole $10,000 
during each of the ten years, or a 
total of $100,000 while the bond was 
in force, the loss being discovered 
within the discovery period al- 
lowed, the Underwriter would not 
be liable for $100,000, the total 
amount of the loss, but would be 
liable for only $10,000, the total 
amount of the bond. If the liability 
were to be considered cumulative 
year after year, $10,000 would be 
added to the original amount of 
Underwriter’s liability of $10,000 
for each successive year the bond 
continued in force, until an aggre- 
gate total of $100,000 of liability 
accumulated in which case the Un- 
derwriter would be out of pocket 
$100,008 instead of $10,000 which 
is the amount of coverage actually 
contemplated and purchased. If the 
Insured desired full protection for 
such a large loss, he should have the 
proper premium therefor each year. 
This is a simple illustration of what 
is meant, in a case of this kind, by 
the term “cumulative liability.” 
Such bonds generally are so devised 
as to definitely eliminate this type 
of “cumulative liability.” 


The Bankers Importance 


The following editorial was re- 
cently published in the house organ 
of the Fort Worth National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas. It was written 
by one of the employees and indi- 
cates the value of allowing em- 
ployees to express themselves re- 
garding the bank’s business. Fur- 
thermore it contains ideas which 
may well be passed on to the gen- 





eral public by other’ bankers 
through their local newspaper. The 
Fort Worth National Bank has given 
permission to reprint this article 
and the editors of Bankers Monthly 
hope that it may be widely used. 


HOW VITAL—THE BANKER? 
An Editorial 


This month, like many another civilian, 
fmany a banker is pondering a moot 
question: “How can I better serve my 
Country?” Paid public servants have al- 
leged that the civilian population is not 
yet awake, is not aware of the grave 
problems at hand. FORTUNE’S Elmo 
Roper recently conducted a poll, found: 
1) That the public is awake; 2) does not 
enjoy its lethargy; 3) wants to do con- 
structive things but lacks direction. 
The banker is serving his country. His 
manifest duty to the Nation is to fulfill 
his position of trust as a banker. Finance 
is a theatre of war on the home front. 
One that must not be neglected. In this 
theatre no country is as well prepared 
as ours. Today the banker is in the thick 
of the Nation’s preparations. Bankers in 
the Nation’s more than 15,000 banks are 
solidly behind the war program assist- 
ing industry, the farmer, and the indi- 
vidual to complete the all important job 
at hand. 
Countless are the war-time problems of 
the banker. Faced with handling the 
largest volume of business in banking 
history, the banker finds: 1) New equip- 
ment and much needed supplies either 
difficult or impossible to obtain; 2) Bank- 
ing rooms designed to meet normal re- 
quirements are splitting at their seams 
for need of expansion; 3) Recent legisla- 
tion and new requirements defy quick 
interpretation; and, 4) Other problems 
are microscopic compared to the prob- 
lem of replacing experienced officials 
and employees who are being called to 
the Colors. 
Every problem, every change, and every 
obstacle is a challenge to the banker 
. . . Resolutely, he accepts each chal- 
lenge . . . and re-affirms his pledge to 
serve and to serve his country well. For 
deep-rooted in his belief is the convic- 
tion that banking . . . so vital in peace 
. . is a vital factor in the war program 
of a Nation fighting for Victory. 


What's The Limit? 


No one can predict the debt limit 
of a nation. In the final analysis, it 
depends upon the ability and will- 
ingness of the people to pay taxes 
and to subscribe to government 
securities. The danger does not lie 
so much in the amount of indebted- 
ness as in the attitude of public 
officials toward public spending as 
well as the fiscal measures that are 
adopted—New England Letter, 
First National Bank of Boston. 
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Changes since Rand M£Nally Bankers Directory, First 1942 : Edition. 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


Other Institutions 1 
Other Institutions 3 


New Banks... 
New Branches. . 
Reopened Banks 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
National 2; State 29; Private 3; Other Institutions 3 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 


Through Merger or Consolidation .......... 


Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


Through Liquidation 


Eeaee National 


National 13; State 19 
1; State 10 
National 2; State 2; Private 2 


Through Merger or Consolidation...............N 


Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


I oR re ies cine Sane 


ALABAMA 
Sylacauga 


The First National Bank in ie: 
cauga 61-177 
(Change in title of The Merchants & 
Planters National Bank of Sylacauga, 
effective March 1, 1942) 

Sylacauga 
The Merchants & Planters eastonne 
Bank of Sylacauga 61-177 
(Changed title to The First National 
Bank in Sylacauga, March 1, 1942) 

Tuskeegee Institute 

*Tuskeegee Institute Savings Bank 
voluntary liquidation. Re- 

1942) 


(Entered 
ported August 5, 


ARIZONA 


Fort Huachuca 
Miners and Merchants Bank, Army 
Branch of Bisbee 91-167 
(R. T. Edwards, Assistant Cashier and 
Manager. Opened July 3, 1942) 


ARKANSAS 
Hamburg 
Hamburg Ba 
(Voluntarily liquidated as of January 
14, 1942) 


Ola 
Bank of Ola - 
(Absorbed by First State Bank, Plain- 
view, March 5, 1942 and a window is 
operated in its stead) 


la 

—— State Bank, Ola Office of Plain- 
view 

(Opened March 6, 1942. Succeeded Bank 
of Ola which was absorbed by the 
te ue Bank, Plainview, March 


CALIFORNIA 


Camp Roberts 
Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., 


Trust & 
Camp Roberts Branch 
90-770 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Miguel Branch, effective 
June 13, 1942) 
Long Beach 
OE are rer er 90-121 
(Capital: Common $156,000, Preferred 
$68, 000, Surplus and Profits $208,000. 
W. A. Harlan, President, Jay L. Reed, 
Vice President and Cashier. Change in 
title of Western Trust & Savings 
Bank, July 1, 1942) 
Long Beach 
Western Trust & Savings Bank.90-121 
(Changed title to Western Bank, July 
1, 1942) 
Los Angeles 
California Bank, First and San Pedro 
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National 4; State 7 


Office (321 E. First St.) 
(Discontinued as of the close of busi- 
ness May 23, 1942 and business was 
transferred to and consolidated with 
City Market Office at 1105 So. San 
Pedro St.) 


Los Angeles 


*Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, Vermont- 62nd 
Place Branch 
(Consolidated 
3granch, June 6, 


with Western-54th 


1942) 


Oakland 


Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Allendale-Hop- 
kins Branch (3900 Hopkins St.) 

90-1085 
(Changed title to Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, MacArthur at Allendale Branch 
due to the change of Hopkins Street to 
Lett i Boulevard. Reported May 


Oakland 


Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, MacArthur at 
— Branch (3900 MacArthur 
Vv 

(Change in title of Bank of eames 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, Allendale-Hopkins Branch (3900 
Hopkins St.) due to name of Hopkins 
Street changing to MacArthur Blvd. 
Reported May 20, 1942) 


Oakland 


Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, 74th and Foothill 
Branch (7335 Foothill Blvd.)..90-1203 
(Changed title to Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, 74th and MacArthur Branch, due 
to the change in the name of Foothill 
Blvd. to MacArthur Blvd. Reported 
May 20, 1942) 


Oakland 


Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, 74th and Mac- 
Arthur’ Branch (7335 #$MacArthur 
Blvd.) 90-1203 
(Change in title and in name of street 
of Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, 74th and 
Foothill Branch (7335 Foothill Blvd.) 
(Reported May 20, 1942) 


Citizens National Bank. -90-1217 
(Taken over by Bank of ‘America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., at close 
of business April 25, 1942 and con- 
solidated with their Ontario Branch) 


Ontario 


San Francisco 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Chinatown Branch 


(Change in name of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Orien- 
tal Branch, March 24, 1942) 


.National 3; State 11; Private 2; Other Institutions 1 
Other Institutions 1 


Total 17 
Total 12 


San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Oriental Branch. .11-171 
(Changed name to Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn. 
Chinatown Branch, March 24, 1942) 
San Miguel 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Miguel Branch 


(Changed title and location to Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., Camp Roberts Branch, Camp 
Roberts, June 13, 1942) 
Terminal Island 

California Bank, Terminal Island Of- 
fice of Los Angeles 90-1252 
(Discontinued at close of business 
February 27, 1942 and business trans- 
ferred to and consolidated with San 
Pedro Office, San Pedro) 


COLORADO 
Aspen 


Pitkin County Bank ........... 82-465 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. F. D. Willoughby, President, 
W. Lucas Woodall, Cashier. To open 
June 1, 1942. Title of this bank was 
originally reported to us as Aspen 
State Bank) 

Denver 
Denver Industrial Bank (1534 Cali- 
fornia) 23-92 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus 
George F. Rock, President, B. W. 

oe eee Opened October 1, 1941) 


lliff State Bank - 

(Will close about March 1, 1942) 
San Luis 

San Luis State Bank........... 82-423 

(In voluntary liquidation. Reported 

July 3, 1942) 


CONNECTICUT 
Waterbury 
*Waterbury Savings Bank, Branch at 
793 Bank St 
(Closed July 1, 1942) 


DELAWARE 

Rehoboth Beach 
*Sussex Trust Co., 

Lewes 

(Discontinued. Reported July 25, 1942) 
Wilmington 

Equitable Trust Company, Branch Of- 

fice at 3rd and Union Sts.. oe 

{F2, be discontinued on “August “s 


Receiving Office of 


FLORIDA 
Fort Myers 
Morris Plan Bank 
(Sold to First National Bank in Fort 
Myers, May 30, 1942) 
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Malone 

Bank of Malone coecOOs 
(Failed to open for business April 1, 
1942. Taken over by State Banking 
Department) 

Miami Beach 
*Miami Industrial 
Branch of Miami 
(Closed June 10, 

West Palm Beach 
guaie National Bank of Reber = 
Bea 
Beacital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$320,000. G. E. Therry, President, H. C. 
Smith, Vice President and Cashier. 
Change in title of West Palm Beach 
Atlantic National Bank, effective Feb- 
ruary 11, 1942) 

West Palm Beach 

West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank 63-491 
(Changed title to Atlantic National 
wear tt) West Palm Beach, February 
1 


Seach 
63-541 


Sank, Miami 


1942) 


GEORGIA 
Albany 


The Bank of Albany - 64-1207 
(Capital $50,000, _ EEE $65,000, 
Surplus $10,000. sé Redfearn, Presi- 
dent, W. D. Owens, Vice President and 
Cashier. Opened March 15, 1942) 

Atlanta 
The Bank of Atlanta, Northwest At- 
lanta Bank Branch (790 Marietta St.).. 
(Succeeded Northwest Atlanta Bank 
which merged with The Bank of At- 
lanta on March 25, 1942) 

Atlanta 
Northwest ‘peeved wnat (790 Marietta 
St., N. W.) ° 4-43 
(Merged with T 
March 25, 1942, 
branch) 

Chester 
Nicholson Massey Banking Co. (Pri- 
vate Bank - 64-1098 
(Capital aio 000. C. R. Nicholson, Presi- 
dent, C. - Nicholson, Cashier. Change 
in title MY Wynne-Nicholson Banking 
Company, effective January 1, 1942) 

Chester 
Wynne-Nicholson Banking os (Pri- 
vate Bank) . 4-1098 
(Changed title to Nicholson eine 
Banking Co., January 1, 1942) 

Cochran 
Cook Banking Company Q 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. E. 
Cook, President, Mrs. C. M. Fulton, 
Cashier. Conversion of Cook Banking 
Co. (Private Bank-not Inc.), July 1, 
1942) 

Cochran 
Cook Banking Company (Private 
DE: Ds sccctcodeneeate 64-1134 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
Se Cook Banking Company, July 1, 
942) 

Douglasville 
The Commercial Bank 
(Conversion of First National Bank, 
April 30, 1942) 

Douglasville 
First National Bank 
(Converted to The Commercial Bank, 
April 30, 1942) 

Hapeville 
Pilot’s Day and Night Bank (Private 
Bank) 64-1191 
eee. Reported February 23, 
42) 

Mansfield 

Banking Company 


and operated as a 


(Private 
64-1204 
nes. Reported February 23, 

42) 

Ray City 
Farmers Bank (Private Bank) 64-1176 
(Discontinued. Reported February 20, 
1942) 

. Marys 
The Industrial Bank of Georgia (Pri- 
vate Bank-not Inc.), Branch of Darien 

July 9, 1942) 


(Discontinued. Reported 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 


Pacific Bank 
(Ordered liquidated by U. S. Treasury 
Department) 
Honolulu 
Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii ..... 59-104 
(Ordered liquidated by U. S. Treasury 
Department) 
Honolulu 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Branch 
of Yokohama, Japan 
(Ordered liquidated by U. S. Treasury 
Department) 
Kapaa 
*American 
Office of 
(Closed 
1942) 
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Security Bank, Collection 
0) ES $ 
permanently as of June 30, 


Lanikai 
*Bank of Hawaii, Branch of Honolulu 
(Listing transferred to Mokapu) 
Lanikai 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Kailua Branch.......59-136 
(Frank Wood, in charge. Opened Feb- 
ruary 2, 1942) 
Lihue 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Lihue Branch 59-130 
(Samuel W. Wilcox, Assistant Cashier. 
Opened April 1, 1942) 
Mokapu 
*Bank of Branch of Honolulu 
ere rer 
rom Lanikai to 


Hawaii, 
(Listing tranferred 
Mokapu) 


IDAHO 

Rexburg 
First Security Bank of Idaho, National 
Assn., Rexburg Branch of Boise. .92-72 
(A. B. Wheeler, Manager. Succeeded 
Rexburg State Bank, Inc., July 3, 1942) 

Rexburg 
Rexburg State Bank, Inc -72 
(Sold to First Security Bank of Idaho 
National Assn., Boise, July 3, 1942 
which bank will operate a branch at 
Rexburg) 

St. Anthony , 
*Commercial National Bank 
(Absorbed by First Security 
Idaho, National Association, Boise, at 
the close of business August 1, 1942 
and now operated as St. Anthony 
Branch) 

St. Anthony 
*First Security Bank of Idaho, Na- 
tional Association, St. Anthony Branc h 
of Boise 
(Chas. Price, Manager. 
Commercial National Bank, 
1942) 


Bank of 


Suce eede d 
August 1, 


ILLINOIS 
Baylis 
Farmers Bank 
(Ceased accepting deposits on June 6, 
1942 and are now in the process of 
liquidating all current deposit liabil- 
ities) 
Buda 
*Lindner & 
(Closed June 1, 
Colfax 
Peoples State Bank of Colfax. .70-1235 
(George Wissmiller, President, Edw. 
Weidner, Cashier. Change in title ard 
location of State Bank of Cooksville, 
Cooksville, July 1, 1942) 
Cooksville 
State Bank of Cooksville 
(Cc —— title and location to Yt 
State Bank of Colfax, Colfax, July 1, 
1942) 
Paxton 
Farmers & Merchants Bank of Pax- 
ton ocneee . 70-1847 
(Converted to Farmers-Merchants 
National Bank of Paxton, April 7, 
1942) 
Paxton 
Farmers-Merchants National Bank of 
Paxton 70-1847 
(Capital $50,000. E. D. Given, Presi- 
dent, W. R. Watts, Cashier. Conversion 
of Farmers & Merchants Bank of Pax- 
ton, April 7, 1942) 


Boyden Bank 70-1196 


1942) 


INDIANA 


DeMotte 

Bank of DeMotte Bank) 
71-1113 

(Changed title to DeMotte State Bank, 
March 2, 1942 and is now operating as 
a state bank) 

DeMotte 
De Motte State Bank 
(Capital $25,000. Henry Swart, Presi- 
dent, C. Westerhoff, Cashier. Conver- 
sion and change in title of Bank of 
DeMotte (Private Bank), effective 
March 2, 1942. 

Indianapolis 
{ndianapolis Joint Stock Land Bank 
(323 Am. Nat’l Bk. Bidg.)........2 20-97 
(Surrendered charter on May 16, 1942 
and is no longer in existence) 

La Porte 
— Bank of A. P. Andrew, Jr. & 
on 
(To enter voluntary liquidation about 
April 1, 1942) 

Lebanon 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company.71-323 
(Change in title of Citizens Loan & 
Trust Company. Reported February 16, 
1942) 

Lebanon 
Citizens Loan & Trust Company.71-323 
(Changed title to Citizens Bank & 


(Private 


Trust Company. Reported February 
16, 1942) 

New Lisbon 

Citizens State Bank, Branch of New 
Castle 71-857 
(Closed April 30, “1942) 

Pierceton 

*Pierceton State Bank 
(Harold L. Switzer, President, Walter 
E. Shoop, Cashier. Expect to open 
sometime in September 1942) 


IOWA 
Booneville 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
, Booneville Office of Winterset....... 
°(E. E. Cushman, Manager. Opened 
April 15, 1942) 
Booneville 
Valley Savings Bank, Branch of Des 
Moines ... 
(Discontinued as of.close of business 
April 10, 1942) 
Crystal Lake 
First State Bank, Crystal Lake Office 
of Britt 
(Rush Gabrielson, 
May 28, 1942) 
Middletown 
Burlington Savings Bank, Office of 
Burlington 
(Discontinued as ‘of March 31, 1942) 
Mitchell 
Mitchell Savings Bank 
(Entering voluntary liquidation on 
July 1, 1942 and retiring from busi- 
ness) 
Nora Springs 
First National Bank 72- 
(Entered voluntary liquidation July 1, 
1942) 
Popejoy 
Farmers State Bank, Office of Dows... 
(Certificate issued June 9, 1942. Suc- 
ceeds Popejoy Savings Bank, Popejoy, 
which was taken over by the Farm- 
ers State Bank, Dows, June 6, 1942) 
Popejoy 
Popejoy Savings Bank 
(Business taken over and assumed by 
Farmers State Bank, Dows, June 6, 
1942, which bank will operate an of- 
fice at Popejoy) 
Ryan 
Citizens State Bank, Branch Office of 
Hopkinton 
(To open July 15, 1942) 
Vinton 
a County Bank & Trust Com- 
72-2191 
(Capita 000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,0 H. Brenton, President, 
fieva. ’R. by Vice President and 
Cashier. To open about June 1, 1942) 


Manager. Opened 


KANSAS 
Huron 


*Huron State Bank 
(Merged with State Bank of Lancaster, 
Lancaster, August 1, 1942) 

Mahaska 
Mahaska State Bank.... ee 
(Voluntary liquidation voted March 
13, 1942. Final business date was 
March 25th. Depositors paid in full) 

Morrowville 
Morrowville State Bank - 
‘Voluntary liquidation voted February 
26, 1942) 

Nashville 
Nashville State Bank 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation by 
order of the stockholders. No deposits 
will be accepted on or after August 
1, 1942) 

Zenda 

Zenda State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
22, 1942. No deposits 
after June 2, 1942) 


liquidation May 
accepted on or 


KENTUCKY 
Louisa 
Louisa National Bank 
(Deposit liability assumed by First 
ov aman Bank. Reported February 16, 


Midway 
Citizens Bank of Midway 
(Merged with Commercial Bank as 
Citizens-Commercial Bank, April 29, 
1942) 

Midway 
Citizens-Commercial Bank 73-326 
(Merger of Citizens Bank of Midway 
and Commercial Bank, effective April 
29, 1942. Capital $25,000, Surplus and 
Profits $37,000) 

Midway 
Commercial Bank - 
(Merged with Citizens Bank of Mid- 
way as Citizens-Commercial Bank, 
April 29, 1942) 
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MAINE 
Portland 
Canal National Bank, Branch at High 
and Congress Sts 
(To open about May 1, 1942) 


MARYLAND 

Fort George G. Meade 
*Equitable Trust Co., 
more 

(Opened June 30, 
Middle River 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 
Acres) 

(Brice 


Branch of Balti- 
1942) 


National Bank, Branch of 
(1429 Fuselage Ave., Aero 


Worthington, Jr., Manager. 


Opened June 5, 1942) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Bondsville 

*Palmer Savings Bank, 
of Palmer 
(Closed. Reported July 

Boston 

*The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
(Will be discontinued July 31, 1942) 
30ston 

*The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Uphams Corner Branch: 
Columbia Road (Dorchester) 
(To open August 17, 1942) 

Boston 

*The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Audubon Circle Branch: 900-902 
Beacon St. 
(To open August 10, 

Springfield 
The Morris Plan Banking Company of 
Springfield 53-111 
(Capital $120,000, Surplus and Profits 
$152,000. Russell C Sayre, President, 
Guy L. Pelton, Treasurer. Change in 
title of The Morris Plan Company of 
Springfield, January 1942) 

Springfield 

The Morris Plan Company of Spring- 
field 53-111 
(Changed title to The Morris Plan 
Banking Company of Springfield, 
January 1942) 


Branch Office 


23, 1942) 


Branch of 


1942) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


The Detroit Bank, Gratiot-Eastwood 
Branch (14143 Gratiot Ave.) 
(Opened May 11, 1942. C. Leonard Ab- 
bott, Manager) 

Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit, Mack-Bald- 
win Branch Office (7701 Mack Ave.). 
(Discontinued January 31, 1942. Merged 
with Kercheval-McClellan Branch) 

Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit, Van Dyke- 
ay Mile Office (20500 Van Dyke 

ve. 

(George L. Greenup, Manager. Opened 
April 8, 1942) 

Elk Rapids 
Farmers & Merchants 
Rapids Branch of Alden 
(Closed May 1942) 

Flint 
Michigan National Bank, Flint Office 
(Central Office, Lansing, Mich.) .74-57 
(Local Officers Fred A. Lavery, Senior 
Vice President, Wendell J. Cook, Vice 
President, Leonard Clark, Arthur F. 
DeYonker, Don McGregor and Cyrus 
M. Truran, Assistant Cashiers, A. New- 
combe Hocking, Assistant Trust Of- 
ficer. Succeeded National Bank of 
Flint which was acquired by the Mich- 
igan National Bank, Lansing, April 
30, 1942) 

Flint 
National Bank of Flint 
(Acquired by Michigan National Bank, 
Lansing, April 30, 1942 and operated 
as Flint Office) 

Fort Custer 
Security National Bank of Battle 
Creek, Fort Custer Branch 
(Carl Bean, Manager. Opened March 
16, 1942) 

Fowlerville 
Community State Bank of Fowlerville 


(G. P. Burkhart, President, 
Boyes, Cashier. Newly chartered bank. 
To assume deposits of State Bank of 
Fowlerville. Opened July 1, 1942) 
Fowlerville 
State Bank of Fowlerville 74-471 
(Deposit liabilities to be assumed by 
newly chartered Community State 
Bank of Fowlerville on July 1, 1942) 
Hubbell 
First National Bank at Hubbell.74-690 
(Entered voluntary liquidation May 
29, 1942. Absorbed by Superior Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Han- 
cock) 
Levering 
State Bank of Levering 
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Bank, Elk 
74-1191 


74-1037 


(Went into voluntary liquidation as 
of close of business June 30, 1942) 


MINNESOTA 
Bellingham 


State Bank of Bellingham 

(Capital $10,000. A. L. Neuman, Presi- 
dent, A. E. Persons, Cashier. Opened 
March 14, 1942) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Byhalia 
*Byhalia Bank, Branch of Merchants 
& Farmers Bank, Holly Springs 
(Discontinued. Reported July 17, 1942) 
MISSOURI 
Auxvasse 


Security Bank of Auxvasse....80-1772 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,041. F. M. Holland, President, R. Ed- 
gar Mottaz, Cashier. Reorganization 
on February 10, 1942 of Security Bank 
which was reported liquidating volun- 
tarily in the Banking Market of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1942) 

Forest City 
State Bank of Forest City 80-695 
(Certain assets purchased and deposit 
liabilities assumed by Home State 
Bank, April 30, 1942) 

Foristell 
Foristell Bank - 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Wright City, February 7, 1942) 

Kansas City 
Kansas City Trust Company (1822 
Main St.) 18-125 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $50,000. Chas. 

Haake, President, Chas. E. James, 

Cashier and Treasurer. Opened as a 
bank of deposit April 6, 1942. This 
company was organized in 1887 to 
handle the business affairs of the 
Lucas family) 

Nashua 
Bank of Nashua 80-1124 
(Moved to No. Kansas City as Bank of 
North Kansas City, February 16, 1942) 

North Kansas City 
Bank of North Kansas City....80-1124 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of Nashua, Nashua, effective February 
16. 1942) 

St. Joseph 
The Farmers & Traders Bank of St. 
Joseph (1906 Frederick Ave.)....36-54 
(Merged with The First National Bank 
of St. Joseph on June 6, 1942) 


MONTANA 
Sweet Grass 
First International Bank 
(Consolidated with reorganized Sun- 
burst State Bank, Shelby. Reported 
February 13, 1942) 


NEBRASKA 
Alvo 


Farmers & Merchants Bank....76-638 
(Voluntarily liquidated June 6, 1942. 
Deposit liability assumed by Bank of 
Eagle, Eagle) 
Broadwater 
Union State Bank 
Assets and liabilities taken over by 
Bridgeport State Bank, Bridgeport, 
March 14, 1942) 
Campbell 
Farmers State Bank 
(Closed February 21, 1942) 
Emerson 
*Farmers State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
7, 1942) 
Homer 
Home State Bank 76-1283 
(Voluntarily liquidated May 27, 1942) 
Madrid 
Farmers State Bank 76 
(Liquidated voluntarily April 30, i942) 
Pickrell 
Farmers State Bank 
(Voluntarily closed June 
Some of business taken over by newly 
organized Pickrell State Bank.) 
Pickrell 
Pickrell State Bank 
oneal $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,500. Ed Bauman, President, D. Reil, 
Cashier. Opened June 29, 1942. Tak- 
ing over some of the business of the 
Farmers State Bank which is liquidat- 
ing voluntarily) 
Whitman 
First State Bank - 
(Sold and consolidated with the Bank 
= 7+: yn Hyannis, as of February 
~- 


liquidation July 


NEVADA 
Crystal Bay 


First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Lake Tahoe Branch of Reno 


(Seasonal summer agency) 94-63 
(Discontinued. Reported July 6, 1942) 


NEW JERSEY 
Garwood 


First National Bank 55-541 
(Assets purchased by Westfield Trust 
Company, Westfield on April 27, 1942 
and bank operated as a branch) 
Garwood 

Westfield Trust Company, Branch of 
Westfield 55-541 
(Succeeded First National: Bank whose 
assets were purchased Westfield 
sy Company, Wastheld. April 27, 
194 


NEW MEXICO 
Chama 
Espanola State Bank, Chama Agency 
of Espanola ... 
(Succeeded Rio “Arriba State Bank 
which was purchased by Espanola 
State Bank, Espanola, February 14, 
1942) 
Chama 
Rio Arriba State Bank 
(Purchased by Espanola State Bank, 
Espanola, February 14, 1942 and oper- 
ated as an Agency) 
Eunice 
Lea County State Bank, 
Agency of Hobbs 
3 ‘ne April 15, 1942) 
a 
Lea County State Bank, Jal Agency 
of Hobbs 
(Discontinued June 15, 1942) 


Eunice 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Office 
(Merged with Coney Island Office, 
March 28, 1942) 
Brooklyn 
Lawyers Trust Company, 
Office of Manhattan 
(Will move from 185 Montague St. to 
16 Court St., May 4, 1942) 
Brooklyn 
Modern Industrial Bank, Branch—$815 
No. Broadway 
(Change in location of Modern Indus- 
trial Bank, Branch—87-89 Graham 
Ave., July 1, 1942) 
Floral Park 
Floral Park Bank & Trust Compan 
-730 
(Absorbed by First National Bank & 
Trust Company as of March 30, 1942) 
Freeport 
Citizens National Bank 50-1010 
(Deposits assumed by First National 
Bank & Trust Company, March 7, 
1942) 
New York 
Bank of London & South America 
Limited, Agency of London, 34 Wall 
Street 
(Changed address from 55 Cedar S&t. 
Effective April 20, 1942) 
New York 
*Bank of The Manhattan Company, 
Lincoln at 69th St. Office 
(Closed. Reported July 9, 1942) 
New York 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch Office at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza 
(Changed address from 2 West 49th 
St. Effective April 27, 1942) 
New York 
*Citizens Savings Bank 
(Merged with Manhattan Savings In- 
stitution as The Manhattan Savings 
Bank, July 15, 1942, with offices at 
Broadway at Eighth St., Broadway at 
Bleecker St., 154-156 East 86th St. 
Lexington Ave. at 51st St. and Bowery 
and Canal St.) 
New York (Borough of Bronx) 
Dollar Savings Bank, Branch- —— 
Grant Circle at East 177th St.. 
(Opened July 1, 1942) 
New York 
*Empire Trust Co., Hudson 
Branch (1411 Broadway) 
(Closed April 18, 1942) 
New York 
*The Manhattan Savings Bank (Broad- 
way at Bighth St.) (Branches at: 
Broadway at Bleecker St., 154-156 
East 86th St., Lexington Ave at 5lst 
St., and Bowery and Canal St.). 
(Surplus $8,275,000, Willard K. Denton, 
President. Merger of Citizens Savings 
Bank and Manhattan Savings Insti- 
tution, July 15, 1942) 
New York 
*Manhattan Savings Institution. . .1-181 
(Merged with Citizens Savings “Bank 
as The Manhattan Savings Bank, July 
15, 1942, with offices at Broadway at 
Eighth St., Broadway at Bleecker St. 
154-156 East 86th St., Lexington Ave. 
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at 51st St., and Bowery and Canal St.) 
New York (Bronx) 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Ford- 
ham Office, 128 East Fordham Road. 
(Change in location of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, Fordham Of- 
fice, 2487 Grand Concourse. Became 
effective over the week-end of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942) 
New York 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Branch 
Pe See BOE MMs ckccnacesaneseeeen 
(Discontinued January 20, 1942) 
New York 
*The Metropolitan Savings Bank 
rrr rrr tee 1-183 
(Changed title to Manhattan Savings 
Institution upon merger of Metropol- 


(754 


itan Savings Bank and Manhattan 
Savings Institution on May 12, 1942. 
Head Office will be located at 754 


Broadway and branches will be main- 
tained at 154-156 East 86th St. and 
644 Broadway) 
New York 
The National City Bank, 79th Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue Branch 
(Closed March 28, 1942) 
New York 
The National Safety Bank and Trust 
Company, Check Master Branch (1400 
BORGER) ccncvcceccnccetdccesencces 
(Closed March 28, 1942 and Check 
Master department consolidated with 
Main Office) 
Port Chester 


Washington Irving Trust Company 
(Capitai: Common $100,000, Preferred 


$500,000, Surplus and Profits $372,000. 
Joseph E. Hughes, President, S. J. 
Balassi, Vice President and Treasurer. 
Principal place of business received 
permission to change location to Port 
Chester on or after March 23, 1942. 
Branch at Port Chester transferred to 
Tarrytown) 


Spencerport 
Genesee Valley Trust Company, Spen- 
cerport Office of Rochester.......... 
(Howard W. Matthews, Manager. 


Opened about March 1, 1942) 


Syracuse 
Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Company, Regional a Branch 
Rees POSE HE). cccccsses 0666 06s0cese 
(Opened March 30, 1942) 

Tarrytown 


Washington Irving Trust Company, 
Branch of Port Chester.........50-281 
(Branch formerly located at Port 
Chester was given approval to change 
location to Tarrytown on or after 
March 23, 1942 and head office formerly 
at Tarrytown was moved to Port 
Chester) 

Woodside (Borough of Queens) 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Wood- 
side Office of Manhattan.............. 
(Succeeded Standard National Bank of 
New York which was taken over by 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1942) 

Woodside (Borough of Queens) 

Standard en Bank of New ’ ro 
(Absorbed by * ‘Manufacturers Trust 
Company, February 17, 1942, and will 
operate as Woodside Office) 

Yonkers 
*The Bank of Westchester, Elm Street 
DE x25 xed Vee we sea dee eke ewe ae 
(Closed May 2, 1942) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Forest City 

First Industrial Bank, 

DITO  cccctbneapae Oh omeeue ae 

(Converted to a commercial bank un- 

der title of Security Bank & Trust Co., 

Branch of Rutherfordton, July 1, 1942) 
Forest City 

Security Bank & Trust Co., Branch of 

NEONONO onc tssiccccdeanas 66-916 

(Conversion of First Industrial Bank, 

Branch of Rutherfordton, July 1, 1942) 
Rutherfordton 

First Industrial Bank .......... 66-837 

(Converted to a commercial bank un- 


Branch of 


der title of emg Bank & Trust 
Company, July 1, 1942) 

Rutherfordton 

Security Bank & Trust Company 
RR tee aa eae amare cue a -837 
(Capital we 000, Surplus and Profits 
$38,000. 'W. Hicks, President, W. 


W. Hoy, , * Conversion of First 
Industrial Bank, July 1, 1942) 
Sanford 
*The National Bank of Sanford, Branch 
ae: ee ME vrwedcdchheseane a 
(To open about September 1, 1942) 
Spruce Pine 
Bank of Spruce Pine...........66-586 
(Assets taken over and liabilities as- 
sumed by The Northwestern Bank, 


September, 1942 








North Wilkesboro, May 1, 1942 and 
operated as a branch) 

Spruce Pine 
The Northwestern Bank, Branch of 
North Wilkesboro ........ «+..-66-586 
(Opened May 1, 1942. Succeeded Bank 
of Spruce Pine which was taken over 
by The Northwestern Bank, North 
Wilkesboro) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fessenden 
Wells County State Bank....... 77-142 
(Discontinued accepting deposits at 
the close of business on March 28, 
1942 and entered voluntary liquida- 
tion) 
Goodrich ’ 
First National Bank............ 77-266 
(Converted to First State Bank of 
Goodrich, April 18, 1942) 
Goodrich 
First State Bank of Goodrich. ..77-266 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000, G. Buechler, President, R. E. 
Martin, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, April 18, 1942) 
Inkster 
First State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Gilby Ks Oa aeeee eeeeene 
(Discontinued June 40; 1942) 
Sheldon 


Farmers State Bank...........- 77-290 
(On January 13, 1942, "stockholders 
decided to liquidate voluntarily. No 


Soeeame accepted after January 320. 
1942) 


OHIO 

Galion 

*Commercial Savings Bank Co.. .56-371 
(Entered voluntary liquidation as of 
August 3, 1942) 

Leetonia 

The Citizens Savings Bank, Leetonia 
Branch of Columbiana .........+++e+- 


(L. E. Fisher, Manager. To open about 
June 10, 1942. Will succeed Farmers & 
Merchants Banking Company) 

Leetonia 
Farmers & Merchants Banking Com- 
WORT ovndacnsbcausndtenessaneas 56-1015 
(To be succeeded by The Citizens Sav- 
ings Bank, Leetonia Branch of Colum- 
biana, about June 10, 1942) 

Mineral City 
First National Bank........... 56-1315 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 16, 1942) 

Woodville 

*State Savings Bank........... 56-804 
(Merged with Woodville Savings Bank 


Co. as The Woodville State Bank, 
July 15, 1942) 

Woodville 

*Woodville Savings Bank Co....56-803 


(Merged with State Savings Bank as 


The Woodville State Bank, July 15, 
1942) 

Woodville 

*The Woodville State Bank.....56-804 


(Capital $70,000, Surplus and Profits 
$61,000. Fred Witmer, President, F. W. 
Rolf, Cashier. Merger of Woodville 
Savings Bank Co. and State Savings 
Bank, July 15, 1942) 


OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 


Morris Plan Co. of Oklahoma, Branch 

OE TWIG occcccvccecescecesesceseessse 

(Discontinued. Reported July 7, 1942) 
Ardmore 


*Oklahoma Morris Plan Company, 
GEOG. GE Ts a 6 ccc cddesersecaeesieus 
(H. R. Shine, Vice President and 
Manager) 
Bartlesville 


Morris Plan Co. of Oklahoma, Branch 

OE TIME ccccccccccccesecsesecasessese 

(Discontinued. Reported July 7, 1942) 
Bartlesville 


*Oklahoma Morris Plan Company, 
COG OE TW cc cctciicssvecedersics 
(fF. M. Small, Vice President and 
Manager) 

Butler 


First State Bank.............86-1052 
(Assets taken over and deposits as- 
sumed by Farmers National Bank, 
Elk City, February 4, 1942) 

Shawnee 
Morris Plan Co. of Oklahoma, Branch 
SR ae rrr eee 
(Discontinued. Reported July 7, 1942) 

Shawnee 

*Oklahoma Morris Plan 

GES GE BO cc ccccctcccncceceneces 
(H. B. Taliaferro, Vice President and 


Company, 


Manager) 
Tulsa 
Morris Plan Co. of Oklahoma......... 
. or Reported July 7, 1942) 
ulsa 


*Oklahoma Morris 


Plan Company 
(Head Office) 


(Capital Acct. $30,000. Edwin B. Jones, 


Jr., President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Belle Vernon 
The First National Bank of Belle 
WE acdbeceguandéds cuedadanas 60-886 
(Changed location to North Belle 


ise (Belle Vernon P. O.) July 6. 
Chester 
Frank E. DeFuria, 


Private ax 

(Change in title of Italian’ Bank, ef- 
fective in April 1942) 

Chester 
Italian Bank, Private Bank... ..60-185 
(Changed title to Frank E. DeFuria, 
Private Bank, April 1942) 

Dallastown 
First National 


Bank & Trust Co. 

<tieuae 60-1126 
(Absorbed by The First. National Bank 
of York, York, June 23, 1942 which 
bank was authorized to operate a 
branch) 

Dallastown 
The First National Bank of York, 
Eee OE NOON. wcckecanecacvesadaunaa 
(Succeeded First National Bank & 
Trust Co. which was absorbed by The 
First National Bank, York on June 23, 
1942) 

Emmaus 
Allentown National Bank, Branch of 
RE ktbddcbacdewadediaas 60-1146 
(Opened April "27, 1942. Succeeded 
Emaus National Bank whose deposit 
liabilities were assumed by Allen- 
town National Bank, Allentown) 

Emmaus 

Emaus National Bank........60-1146 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Allen- 
town National Bank, Allentown, April 
27, 1942 and bank operated as a 
branch) 

Homestead 
*First National Bank of Homestead 
comeiakdesaeetesneecatheceeueated 60-301 
(Merged with the Monongahela Trust 
Co., July 6. 1942) 

Lehighton ¢ 
*Citizens National Bank & Trust ‘Co. 
ocivadenesassibishinanéndweadecdeuen 60-718 
(Voluntary liquidation. Deposit liabil- 
ity assumed by Hazleton National 
Bank, Hazleton and the assets of the 
bank purchased by the Hazleton Na- 
tional Bank and the Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corp., August 1, 1942) 
Lehighton 
*First National Bank........... 60-717 


(Voluntary liquidation. Deposit liabil- 
ity assumed by Hazleton National 
Bank, Hazleton and the assets of the 
bank purchased by the Hazleton Na- 
tional Bank and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., August 1, 1942) 

Lehighton 

*Hazleton National Bank, Lehighton 
Wremem GC TRGRROOOR. 2c ccc cccccctesana 
(Opened August 3, 1942) 

Lykens 

Miners Bank & Trust Company.60-1229 
(Surrendered trust powers and 
changed title to Miners Bank of 
Lykens, February 13, 1942) 

Lykens 

Miners Bank of Lykens.......60-1229 
(Change in title of Miners Bank & 
Trust Company which _ surrendered 
trust powers. Effective February 13, 


1942) 

North Belle Vernon (Belle Vernon P.O.) 
The First National Bank of Belle 
Vernon 
(Change in location of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Belle Vernon, Belle 
Vernon, July 6, 1942) 

Pittsburgh 
William Penn Bank of Commenay 


eeeee eeeeeeeee se OF 


(Change in title of William Penn Trust 
————. which surrendered trust 
powers by Articles of Amendment ap- 
proved February 11, 1942) 

Pittsburgh 
William Penn Trust Company... .8-122 
(Surrendered trust powers by Articles 
of Amendment approved February 11, 
1942 and name changed to William 
Penn Bank of Commerce) 

Unionville 
POCMEES DOOR. cc csccccsesecs .--60-1535 
(Absorbed by National Bank & Trust 
Season Kennett Square, April 25, 


Weatherly 
First National Bank...........60-1384 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Hazle- 
ton National Bank, Hazleton, under 
date of March 14, 1942 and bank con- 
tinued as a branch) 

Weatherly 
Hazleton National Bank, Branch of 
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Hazleton 

(Wilbur D. Nyer, Manager. * Succeeded 
First National Bank whose deposit 
liabilities were assumed by Hazleton 
National Bank, Hazleton, March 14, 
1942) 


TENNESSEE 

Big Rock 

Big Rock Bank 

(Went into voluntary 

of June 30, 1942) 
Millington 

Union Planters National Bank & Trust 

lal Millington Branch of Mem- 

phis 

(General Banking operations discon- 

tinued on January 31, 1942) 


liquidation as 


TEXAS 

Dallas 
South Trust Com- 
pany 32-80 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and eeeee 
$35,000. Cooper E. W yatt, President, 
A. M. Gay, Vice President and Cash- 
ier. To open about July 19, 1942) 

Fulbright 
Fulbright State Bank - 
(Entered voluntary liquidation on 
May 22, 1942). This bank formerly 
closed on November 14, 1941 and re- 
opened on March 3, 1942) 

Houston 
University State Bank (6135 Kirby 
Drive) - 35-86 
(A, J. Eastham, President, Frank Cc. 
Guthrie, Cashier. To open April 10, 
1942) 

Rogers 
First National Bank 
(Converted to The First State Bank, 
June 16, 1942) 

Rogers 
The First State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus 
$8,000. R. B. McElroy, President, J. W. 
Morgan, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, June 16, 1942) 

Talpa 
First State Bank 
(Note assets purchased 
liability assumed by 
State Bank, 


Dallas Bank and 


and Profits 


88-1316 
and deposit 
Coleman County 
Coleman, June 6, 1942) 


? UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Bank 
(In voluntary liquidation. Expects to 
wind up its affairs August 1, 1942) 


VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 
Southern Bank of Norfolk, Bute Street 
Branch (116-118 W. Bute St.) 

(J. L. Fleet, Manager. To open about 
June 15, 1942) 

Wythe Center (Hampton P. O.) 
Bank of Hampton Roads, Wythe 
Branch of Newport News 
(B. F. Boan, Assistant Cashier and 
Manager. Opened July 2, 1942) 


WASHINGTON 
McCleary 


Bank of McCleary ‘ .98- 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 19, 1942. Will cease normal 
banking business March 19, 1942) 
Pateros 
Methow Valley Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidating. 
June 1942) 
Tacoma 
*Puget Sound 
way Branch 
(Discontinued 
head office 


Reported 


National Bank, Broad- 
and consolidated 


August 1, 1942) 
WISCONSIN 


*Cochrane State Bank 
(Capital $30,000. A. H. 
dent, L. A. Liesch, 
August 10, 1942) 

Cochrane 
Farmers & Merchants Bank... 
(Closed July 6, 1942) 

Knowles 

Knowles State Bank noes 
(Absorbed by State Bank of Mayville, 
Mayville, February 14, 1942 and oper- 
ated as a paying and receiving station) 

Knowles 
State Bank of Mayville, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Mayville 
(Wilbur J. Steiner, Manager. Opened 
February 16, 1942. Succeeded Knowles 
State Bank which was absorbed by 
State Bank of Mayville, Mayville, 
February 14, 1942) 

Lydon Station 
Bank of Mauston, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Mauston 
(Succeeded Lyndon State Bank which 
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with 


Cochrane 


tohrer, 


Cashier. Opened 


- 79-488 


was absorbed by Bank of Mauston on 
February 7, 1942) 
Lyndon Station 
Lyndon State Bank ‘ 
(Absorbed by the Bank of Mauston. 
Mauston on February 7, 1942 and oper- 
ated as a paying and receiving sta- 
tion) 
Rockland 
*Monroe County Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Sparta 
(Closed August 4, 1942) 
Scandinavia 
Commercial State Bank - 
(Consolidated with Marion State Bank, 
Marion, June 6, 1942 which bank 
opened a Paying and Receiving Sta- 
tion at Scandinavia, June 8, 1942) 
Scandinavia 
Marion State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Marion. (Opened 
June 8, 1942. Succeeded Commercial 
State Bank, Scandinavia, which con- 
solidated with the Marion State Bank, 
Marion on June 6, 1942) 


WYOMING 
Arvada 


Arvada State Bank. 
(In process of liquidation. Reported 
February 10, 1942) 


New Banks Reported in 
Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 

Alhambra 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Branch 

of Pasadena, Calif. 
Inglewood 

Peoples Bank, Branch 

Village. 

(Application filed June 9, 1942) 
Temple City 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Branch 

of Pasadena, Calif. 


of Lakewood 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


Devon-Western State Bank. 
(Permit issued February 11, 1942) 
West Salem 
+First State Bank. 


MINNESOTA 
Perley 


7~Perley State Bank. 

(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,00. A. B. Erickson, President, J. F. 
Iverson, Cashier) 


NEW YORK 
Rochester 
jRochester Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany. 
tPiled application for permission to 
open a branch at 434 Ridge Rd.) 


OKLAHOMA 
Fort Sill 


¢City National Bank, Branch of Law- 
ton. 
(Authorized by Treasury Department) 


OREGON 
Burns 


+Bank of Burns. 
(To open about June 1, 1942) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
*South Carolina National Bank. 
(Authorized to open a branch at: Post 
Office and Labor Bldg. (Building No. 
76) U. S. Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 
Reported July 20, 1942) 


WASHINGTON 
Oroville 


Oroville State Bank 


(Reported July 10, 1942) 


FDIC Changes 


ALABAMA 


Svlacauga—The First National Bank in 
Sylacauga .. Add 
Sylacauga—The Merchants & Planters 
National Bank of Sylacauga....Delete 
ARIZONA 
*For ac -a—Miners and Merchants 
Bank, Branch of Bisbee 


eeeee 


ARKANSAS 


Hamburg—Hamburg Bank......Delete 


Harrisburg—The Bank of eres 


. Add 
Marianna—Farmers & “Merchants ‘Bank 


Ola—Bank of Ola.. 
Ola—First State 
Plainview cecces 


CALIFORNIA 


Camp Roberts—Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and oe Assn., Branch 
of San Francisco ... Add 

Gardena—Farmers & * Merchants Bank 
of Gardena ... Delete 

Lakewood Village—Peoples Bank. .Add 

Los Angeles—California Bank — head 
office and 41 branches. Delete 1 branch 

Ontario—The Citizens National Bank 
of Ontario Delete 

*Long Beach—Western Bank.......Add 
*Long Beach—Western Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank 

*Los Angeles—Citizens 
and Savings Bank of 
head office and 


National Trust 
Los Angeles-— 
31 branc he ata cata 

1 bre anch 
San Miguel—Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Assn., Branch of 
San Francisco Delete 


COLORADO 


Denver—First Industrial 
San Luis—The San 


Bank... 
Luis State 


. Add 
Bank 
Delete 


FLORIDA 
Fort Myers—The Morris Plan Bank of 
Fort Myers 
Malone—Bank of Malone 
Miami Beacl i Bank, 
Branch of Miami Delete 
West Palm Beach—Atlantic Nationai 
Bank of West Palm Beach 
West Palm Beach—West Palm Beach 
Atlantic National Bank Delete 


GEORGIA 
Albany—The Bank of Albany.....: Add 
*Allentown—The Four County Bank. Add 
Atlanta—The Bank of Atlanta....Add 
“head office and branch” 
ee ae — Bank 


dd 
Douglasville—The First National Bank 
of Douglasville Delete 


IDAHO 
*Rexburg—First Security 
National Association, 


tank of Idaho, 
Branch of Boise 


*Rexburg—Rexburg State 


ILLINOIS 


Baylis—Farmers Bank of Baylis. Delete 
*Colfax—Peoples State Bank of Colfax 


Paxton—Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Paxton Delete 
Paxton — Farmers-Merchants National 
Bank of Paxton .. Add 


INDIANA 


Demotte—DeMotte State Bank.....Add 
La Porte—The State Bank of A. P. 
Andrew Jr., & Son.............Delete 
New Lisbon—Citizens “State Bank of 
New Castle, Branch of New —— 

elete 


Booneville — Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, Branch of Winterset. .Add 
Booneville — Valley Savings Bank, 
Branch of Des Moines . . Delete 
*Crystal Lake—First State Bank, Branch 
of Britt 
Middletown—Burlington Savings Bank, 
Branch of Burlington Delete 
*Nora Springs—The _ First National 
Bank of Nora Springs 
*Popejoy—Farmers State Bank, Branch 
OC DOW ccc cdccneoseertssresséavces Add 
Vinton—Benton County Bank & Trust 
Company Add 


KANSAS 


Buhler-—The Buhler State Bank...Add 
Caldwell—The — ae nai 
e 


° Larned— _The 
Larned 
Morrowville—The 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


Alexant 
pany 

Pinevil! 

Robelin 


Portlar 
Portia 


*Fort G 
Trust 
Middle 
Bank, 


Boston- 
of Bos 


Boston- 


branch 
Detroit 
29 bra 


Detroit. 
head 


Hamtra 
Hamtra 


*Leverin 


Lucan— 
Palisad: 
Tower— 


*Byhalia 
Branctk 


*Aldrich- 


Foriste] 
Kansas 
pany 
Nashua. 
St. Jos 
Bank 











KENTUCKY 


Lovisa—The Louisa National Bank 


Sea cd6b eed ebss snecnstatesensées Delete 
Midway—Citizens Bank of Midway 
Sane One ghee seekseeeee en anse Delete 
Midway — Citizens-Commercial Bank 
pbb 06d COS eee ee eereeeseseccnnsesees Add 


LOUISIANA 


petty Banking wey > 
A 


Feevitio—Security Banking” Company 
ids t+LadAh eee eee Cee he een] Delete 
keake Delete 


MAINE 


Portland—The Canal National Bank of 
Urry rT Ter eT eT Te Add 
“head office and branch” 


Portiand 


MARYLAND 
*Fort George G. Meade—The Equitable 
Trust Company, Branch of Baltimore 
Phin «t's 60m se ie. aha ee an dee abel Add 
Middle River — Baltimore National 
Bank, Branch of Baltimore...+s...Add 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston—The Merchants National Bank 
OL BOStOR ccccccccecce Add “head office 

and branch” 
Boston—The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston—head office and 18 branches 
ine beeeeseenbedeebeened Add 1 branch 
Northampton National Bank and Trust 


er Sree ee Delete 
er ereeemnnen National 
EE - deGedcpecct6annediatecaeacane Add 


MP s6eécaces ea 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor mere 
A 


office and branches.... 


Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor Savings and 
Commercial Bank—head office and 


reer ree Delete 
Detroit—The Detroit Bank, head office 
eee: Pere re Add 
1 branch 

Detroit—National Bank of Detroit— 
head office and 29 branches....Delete 

1 branch 

Flint—Michigan National Bank, Branch 
of Lansing TTP CTT TC eee Add 


Flint—National Bank of Flint...Delete 
Fort Custer—Security National Bank of 
Battle Creek, Branch of Battle Creek 


CJS ke Mises ee éceeragenenrnaaewes ...-Add 
*Fowlerville—Community State Bank 
ices ha hit es Bs adhe thes So Gc eck 8, od ae oe thw 


Hamtramck—Bank of Hamtramck.Add 
Hamtramck—The Bank of Hamtramck 


chhedd ewes one tae Delete 
Home Acres—Union Bank of weerer 


Branch of Grand Rapids 


Hubbell—The First National Bank at 


DE us <neSun sh nee we ee kee o Delete 
*Levering—State Bank of Levering 
POPES rer Ter eee ree eee Delete 
MINNESOTA 
Lucan—State Bank of Lucan....... Add 
Palisade—Palisade State Bank...Delete 
Tower—State Bank of Tower...... Add 
MISSISSIPPI 
*Byhalia—Merchants & Farmers Bank, 
Branch of Holly Springs....... Delete 
MISSOURI 
*Aldrich—Bank of Aldrich...... Delete 
Forest City—State Bank of Forest City 
BES node eesereeresesasesosioee --Delete 
Foristell—Foristell Bank........ Delete 


Kansas City—Kansas City Trust = 


Ey ce cccceccecees eoccccccoeces 
Nashua—Bank of Nashua . 


Bank of St. Joseph..... 


MONTANA 
Sweet Grass—First International Bank 
RhS irneeee es rer Tere err 


NEBRASKA 


Alvo—Farmers and Merchants Bank 
DREG6$906.064404.000920066400406% Delete 


Broadwater—Union State Bank. . Delete 
Homer—Home State Bank 
Pickrell—Farmers State Bank. . Delete 
Whitman—First State Bank..... Delete 


NEW JERSEY 
Cape May—Camden Trust Company, 
Branch of Camden............. Delete 
Garwood—The First National Bank of 
Garwood .. 
Garwood—The Westfield Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Westfield Add 


September, 1942 





——— — Haddonfield PENNSYLVANIA 


*Belle Vernon—The 


DE win cétigaded ccmeeehebeens caus dd 
Haddonfiela—The Haddonfield National 
Bank § ..ccccccccccccccccccccces *Dallastown—The 
NEW MEXICO 


Chama—Espanola State Bank, Branch 
of Espanola dd 


*Dallastown—The 


*Homestead 
rf Homestead 
Emmaus—tThe 
Bank, Branch 
Emmaus—tThe 


Espanola—Espanola State Bank. “% 


Eunice — Lea of Alle sntown 


County State Bank, Agency 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn—United Industrial Bank.Add 
3rooklyn—United Loan Industrial Bank 

pc neg susan saesssashens eres snd 
Trust Company 


kdale—The First 


*North Belle Vernon (P. O. 


Park Bank and 
Freeport—The Citizens Nationai Bank 
of Freeport 


Pittsburgh—William Penn Trust Com- 
BOD cncnscucegcsnedccaastcaces Delete 
Scranton—Providence Bank..... Delete 
Unionville—Peoples’ 


Manhattan—Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany—head office and 34 
Delete 1 branch 
Bronx)—Dollar 


; Pecks P idewe & Co. Incor- 


Bank 


TENNESSEE 
Rock—Big Rock 
Centreville—The First 
of Centerville 
Centreville—The First 
of Centerville 


Port Chester—Washington Irving Trust 
Company—head office 
Port Chester—Washington Irving Trust 
Company, Branch of Tarrytown. Delete 
Rego Park—Sterling National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, Branch 
of Manhattan 
Spencerport — Genesee 
Company, Branch of Rochester.... 
Tarrytown—Washington Irving Trust 
Company—head office 
Tarrytown—Washington Irving Trust 
Company, Branch of Port Chester. Add 
Woodside—Manufacturers Trust Com- 
Branch of Manhattan d 

Woodside—Standard National Bank of 


Valley Trust 


*Rogers—The 
shh G's ae wee Aaa ie area Delgte 
*Rogers—The i 
Talpa—The 

Sharon Springs—The 
Bank of Sharon Springs.... .De 
Yonkers—The Bank of Westchester— 
head office and 2 branches 


chants Bank, 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Draper—Bank of Draper. 
Draper—Leaksville Bank & Trust Com- 
Branch of Leaksville.., a 
City—First i 
r Rutherfordton 


—head office < 


WASHINGTON 


McCleary—Bank of McCleary....Delete 
Pateros—Methow Valley Bank. .Delete 





Rutherfordton 


Garland—The Scottish Bank, Branch of 
Lumberton Add 


WISCONSIN 


Chaseburg—Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station of 
Coon Valley 

Chaseburg—Westby- -Goon ‘Valley State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Sn Add 


Grifton—First-Citizens Bank 

Company. Branch of Smithfield... 
*Rutherfordton—First 
*Rutherfordton—Security *"” Bank 
Company—head . 
Spruce Pine—The Bank of Spruce Pine 
Spruce Pine—The Northwestern Bank, 
Branch of North Wilkesboro..... 


*Cochrane — Farmers 
Cédiwne ket oeeeceaee eee ee Delete 
Valley — Westby-Coon Valley 
State Bank, Head Office. 
Valley — Westby-Coon Valley 
State Bank, Paying and Receiving Sta- 
tion of Westby Add 
Knowlee—Knowice State Bank. . Delete 
Knowles—State Bank of Mayville, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of = 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Gilby—The First State Bank of Gilby 
—head office 


“head Office” 
ee ct cae State Bank of Gilby, 


Lyndon Station—Bank 
Paying and Receiving Station s 


Goodrich—The First National Bank of 


veanws Delete 
St. Joseph—The Farmers and Traders 


wert 


Goodrich—First State Bank of Good- 


h dd 
Sheldon—Farmers State Bank of Shel. 


Mauston—Bank of Mauston 
*Leetonia—The 


Branch of Columbiana 
*Leetonia—The Farmers and awe hants 


Citizens Savings Bank, 


Mineral City——The First National Bank 
of Mineral City 


Scandinavia—Commercial 
1¢écuketeebgatnetdsseceateueaen Delete 
Scandinavia—Marion State Bank. Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of — 
Westby—Westby-Coon 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
baad wctiven eee wee . Delete 
Westby — Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bank, Head Office.. dd 


*Woodville—The State Savings. Bank of 
Wee we” Wee a 

Bank Company 
*Woodville—The Woodville 


Coane Delete 


of Coon Valley 


OKLAHOMA 
Butler—The First State Bank of Rutler 


cncecncetevans - Delete WYOMING 
Arvada—Arvada State Bank.... 





First National Bank 
Wate ee nade eee ed Delete 
National Bank 

f Dallastown. ..Delete 
National Bank 
errr 

National Bank 

Tir err ere rere ere Delete 
National 

aaeuna Add 

National Bank 

PPP r rer Ter Delete 


Lykens—Miners Bank and Trust Com- 
TTeTTTCCrCrr er eee Delete 
Lykens—Miners Bank of Lykens..Add 
National Bank of 
ataeecuneoncencneuaeed Delete 
Belle Vernon) 
Bank of Belle 


Pittsburgh — William Penn Bank of 


Bank of Union- 
BO . cadecceqhéscdaavstcageaundes Delete 

Weatherly—The First 

of Weatherly ... 

Weatherly — The 


National Bank 

ences Delete 
Hazleton National 
Bank, Branch of Hazleton........Add 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Beaufort—The 


National Bank 


ongebeceeucecuee Delete 
National Bank 
aeeeunes wane cee 


Houston—University State Bank...Add 
Jourdanton State Bank A 
*Livingston—First 


oo ee rer ee py Add 


eececdenceus dd 
ere Ada 
State Bank, 
National Bank of 
Bank....Add 


Bank... Delete 


and Mer- 


Rivpeenaeaeneen Delete 


and Mer- 


of Norfolk 
ome mh. 
Add 1 branch 


- Delete 


eedee ..-Delete 


cscs Ada 


of "Mauston, 


Lyndon Station—Lyndon State Bank 


- Delete 


Marathon—The State Bank of Mara- 
thon City ..... s d 
Marion—Marion State Bank 


ee ee eeeene 


“head office” 
Add 


‘head’ office” 
Mayville—State Bank of Mayville. .Add 


‘head office” 
State Bank 


Valley State 


- Delete 
431 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Check Cashing Rules 


The following rules are followed 
by the First National Exchange 
Bank of Roanoke, Virginia: 

Before cashing checks or drafts, 
tellers should establish beyond rea- 
sonable doubt identity of persons 
presenting, since the bank jis re- 
sponsible not only for the amount 
paid but also for genuineness of 
endorsement. In cashing checks, the 
bank is more concerned with the 
responsibility of endorsers than that 
of makers. 

It is essential that tellers famil- 
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iarize themselves with new ac- 
counts, endeavoring to remember 
customers, signatures and financial 
responsibility. If customers request 
that checks be cashed for other per- 
sons but are unwilling to endorse 
them, checks should be referred to 
an officer for approval. As tellers 
must necessarily be thoroughly 
familiar with accounts and signa- 
tures, they are usually selected from 
the bookkeeping department or 
given training in that department. 


Extreme care must be taken to 
examine carefully signatures on 
checks in order to determine genu- 
ineness, completeness, and regu- 
larity. This applies particularly to 
corporations where two or more 
signatures are required. Tellers 
should know if files contain evi- 
dence of authority for persons sign- 
ing to sign in stated capacities. If 
there is any doubt, reference should 
be made to the signature file or 
referred to the officer in charge, 
who has resolutions on file author- 
izing signatures. In the event signa- 
tures are genuine but irregular, 
tellers should use great care in 
cashing checks. Whenever possible, 
an officer should be consulted. 


A check is payable the date on 
which it is drawn or within a rea- 
sonable length of time thereafter. 
Tellers should not cash postdated 
checks (checks dated after date of 
presentation). As checks are usually 
presented soon after issuance, it is 
reasonable to presume that there 
is cause for lengthy delays. When 
checks have been reported lost, pay- 
ment stopped and duplicates issued, 
an unscrupulous person may en- 
deavor to cash both checks; or the 
account may have been closed, 
transferred or attached. Therefore, 
tellers should not cash “stale” 
checks (checks dated thirty days 
or more prior to date of presenta- 
tion) without assurance of genu- 
ineness and validity or official ap- 
proval. 


Undated checks are valid, and it 
is not necessary to insert date. As a 
precaution, however, tellers should 
request persons presenting such 
checks in insert date. 


If there is a discrepancy in the 
amount as written in the body and 
in figures, according to law, the 
written amount is to be accepted as 
correct and may be paid if circum- 
stances warrant. If customers insist 
that figures express correct amounts 
and the difference is small, tellers 
may pay that amount but must 
guarantee it. A rubber stamp, read- 
ing “Amount Guaranteed, $ 
The First National Exchange Bank 


of Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, 
by »’ is placed on the face of 
such checks. If the difference ig 
large, checks should be marked, 
“amount informal; new check re. 
quired,” and referred to the superior 
in charge. 

No check with alterations should 
be paid. Even when makers are 
willing to guarantee alterations, 
such checks should be referred to 
the superior in charge for approval, 


Additional to points described, 
the following must be considered 
also in cashing checks: 

1. When checks payable to cor- 
porations are presented by individ. 
uals, tellers must make certain be- 
fore cashing that a certified copy of 
the corporation’s resolutions author. 
izing the bearer to cash checks for 
the corporation is on file. 

2. Checks payable to “Cash” or 
“bearer,” according to law, may b 
cashed without endorsement; how- 
ever, if such checks are presented 
by persons other than makers, en- 
dorsement is requested — thereby 
furnishing a receipt for the money, 

3. When customers endors 
checks as accommodation to strang 
ers, tellers must make certain thal 
customers fully realize the respon 
sibility assumed as an accommoda- 
tion endorser. 


4. It is permissible to cash of 
certify checks drawn on this ba 
which are presented before or afte! 
banking hours only when presented 
by maker. 

5. When checks O.K.’d by office 
are presented, tellers must maké 
certain that the O. K. is genuine i 
officers do not accompany beare 
of such checks to teller’s windo 
or otherwise provide identification 

6. Tellers must give constant a 
tention to “Stop Payment” notice 
received from the head of the d 
partment to make certain t 
checks are not cashed over Std 
Payment orders. 


7. Tellers are not permitted 
cash checks drawn on another bat 
for non-customers unless approve 
by an officer or properly certified. 


A Farmer’s Employment Exchang 


A Nebraska banker has set up 
employment exchange in the bal 
to help local farmers get help. Bo 
girls, men, and women—all 
encouraged to register at the bal 
if they are willing to work on 
farm either temporarily for f 
picking or haying, or permanent] 
Naturally, the farmers have appre 
ciated this service. 
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